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Purposes of Pi Lambda Theta 


7° FOSTER professional spirit and to seek and maintain the highest standards of scholarship 
and professional preparation, especially among women. 


To work actively to further the cause of democratic education. 
To co-operate in the solution of problems which interpenetrate various fields of knowledge. 
To encourage intercultural understanding. 


To strive for a clean understanding of local, state, national, and international problems and to 
stimulate active participation in their solution. 


To develop a professional fellowship among women in education. 
To encourage graduate work and to stimulate research in accordance with these purposes. 
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What Should We Know? 


O FTEN these days it would seem pleasant to slip back the years, and become a woman whose 
chief concern was the food and the weaving, and the petty affairs of a single household. 
Today it is wrong to be ignorant about economics and politics, the significance of new inventions 
and discoveries, and the relation of our nation to the nations of the world. The education and 
cate of children has become the problem of every responsible citizen. If we add to our intellectual 
- duties curiosity about literature, arts, and the wonders of the earth and stars, the three score 
"years and ten seem all too few. How can we know what we are duty bound to know, and yet 
| preserve the poise and inner calm sane living demands? 

| Perhaps one woman’s program may serve, not as a pattern, but as a basis for making a plan 
More suited to another individual. Here it is. Read one daily paper, the best available, each 
| Morning, noting editorials. Once a week, probably Sunday, compare this with an opposing paper. 
| Read regularly one news magazine and one magazine of opinion. Include not less than two 
| monthly magazines, varied in terms of the articles offered; consider such special fields as repre- 
| sented by Asia, Common Ground, Theatre Arts. Learn the reviewers and select books, perhaps one 
"tach fortnight, carefully. Escape reading may as well be rich. Take time for an inventory, and 
_ ask a specialist to recommend one or two semi-popular books if you are out of date on chemistry, 
" biology, physics, astronomy, or child development. 

| Probably there is a good loan library near for fiction and social problems; if not, purchase the 
| books you really need in order to know your world. Think it out carefully, and keep books 
| at hand for spare moments. Fifty dollars a year will do wonders. 

| Faithfully followed, this program would change the outlock of most women. There is magic 
in a carefully selected program of reading. We take hours to shop for a suit or hat; we cannot 
_ ‘afford to be less thoughtful about the furnishings of our minds. 
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She Social Gmplications of Radio 


LANDRY 


ROBERT J. 


Mr. Landry is Director of Program Writing and 
Supervisor of Dramatic Programs for the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System. He is also Director 
of the New York University Radio Summer 
Workshop. A member of the War Writers’ War 
Board and Authors’ League of America, he has 
authored Who, What, Why is Radio? 


Ww" radio has done for advertising and 
politics, it presumably can do in some 
measure for the dissemination of knowledge 
generally. The question is whether and to what 
extent educators wish to interest themselves in 
radio. 

Understand one thing very clearly. Radio 
is a Means, not a guarantee. Radio is usable for 
the objectives of education but it must be used 
with intelligence and understanding. The arts 
of broadcasting are demanding. Radio is a me- 
dium for simple statement but it is not con- 
trolled and cannot be controlled simple-mind- 
edly. There is and there must be program tech- 
nique. 

Radio is vast, gigantic, spread-out, varied, 
many-sided, many-paced, stupendous, colossal 
and confusing. It takes a lot of knowing. Radio 
in the United States at this moment, under 
amplitude modulation engineering, means four 
coast-to-coast networks, 35 regional networks, 
930 local stations. And it means 65,000 15- 
minute units of program service every day in 
the year. 

Under a new system of radio engineering 
called frequency modulation which will become 
available after the war, American radio may 
comprise as many as ten networks, as many as 
4,000 local stations, perhaps 5,000. How many 
of these new stations to become available in 
the next few years will be in the hands of edu- 
cators? Only time can tell, but meanwhile we do 
have some evidence upon which to base our 
guesses. 

Some months ago I found myself among a 
group of university professors discussing fre- 
quency modulation radio in relation to a par- 
ticular campus. In the heat of his argument one 


ivory tower professor shrilled “I don’t ever 
want to speak to more than 75 people at one 
time.” The personal credo may seem extreme, 
yet the attitude behind it is typical of many in 
the educational world to whom radio represents 
everything vulgar. It is vaudeville, it is trivial, 
it is the marketplace, it concerns ordinary peo- 
ple and the things they think about. In short 
radio is educative in a profound and basic sense 
that disturbs those who prefer to think of edu- 
cation as one Ph.D. dazzling another Ph.D. 
Between 1921 and 1936 the United States 
Government granted licenses to operate radio 
stations to 202 colleges, universities, scientific 
institutions, public school systems and so on. 
Of these 202 licenses, 178 lapsed. One third 
of the educational licenses lapsed in less than a 
year and only 55 educational stations continued 
in actual operation three years or more. Today 
there are only about 25 institutional stations. 
Why all the lapsing? Many reasons. Some 
faculties ceased to be interested in radio the 
moment it passed from the laboratory to the 
commercial world, Many educational stations 
simply lacked funds to continue. A few got 
snarled up in the rather messy wavelength-grab 
politics and litigation of the 1920's and quit in 
disgust. Then there were a dozen or so edu- 
cational stations that went frankly commercial. 
The importance of frequency modulation as 
and when it comes into general use in the next 
several years lies not only in the room pfo- 
vided in the radio spectrum for great numbers 
of new stations. Under F-M one station license 
will be more or less as technically desirable as 
another. There will not be under F-M the 
prince-and-pauper situation where certain sta- 
tions have fine locations on the dial and power- 
ful signals while others are hidden away in 
corners, inadequately powered for good service. 
But of course, the future frequency modula- 
tion type of broadcasting and the present ampli- 
tude modulation type have one thing in com- 
mon—the program is the thing. It’s not the 
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original cost, but the upkeep, it’s not the rec- 
ognition of the importance of radio which is 
significant but the know-how. Educators enter- 
ing radio or having the supervision of radio op- 
erations must acquire knowledge and skills and 
technique adaptable to and natural to the radio 
as a medium. 

Many types of radio programs require such 
staggering sums of money that they are entirely 
outside the possibilities of anything but highly 
commercial sponsorship. 

Radio’s most popular programs are comedy 
shows. Its most lavishly compensated person- 
alities are men and women who can make peo- 
ple laugh. Every night of the week there are 
from two to six of the world’s fastest, funniest, 
most adroitly planned and executed vaudeville 
routines. Because of them, the United States is 


* the best-laughed nation on the globe. Presum- 


ably it’s very good for a nation to have humor. 
Humor is the parent of perspective, the safety 
valve of sanity. Not just courage and bravery 
and faith saw Great Britain through the horrors 
of 1940 and 1941. British humor counted im- 
portantly. Would we not all feel more optimis- 
tic about the future reformation of Germany if 
we were convinced that Germany had a lively 
sense of humor instead of a lively sense of vain 
glory ? 

In its twenty-odd years of broadcasting, com- 
mercial radio has done the most, culturally 
speaking, for good music. Its record in this area 
is very strong. Symphonic and opera music en- 
joy a following in the United States because of 
tadio’s popularity of the great voices which 
surely could not and would not now exist had 
there been no such thing as broadcasting. True, 
during the same 20 years we have also had 
boogie woogie and jitterbug. For myself, I 
should like to blame “Beat Me, Daddy” and 
“The Chattanooga Choo-Choo” on prohibition. 

Another much discussed kind of radio serv- 
ice is news. Putting aside as altogether too com- 
plicated for casual discussion the question of 
what is and what is not controversial and the 
standards which ought to be exacted from radio 
commentators, let me just ask a question—is it 
not of importance educationally that the Ameri- 
can people are being jabbed and nudged and 
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prodded by hundreds of newscasters and news 
analysts morning, noon and night into an 
awareness of public and international affairs ? 

Among educators and civic-minded persons 
generally, there seems to be a division into two 
extreme points of view about radio. The group 
I have alluded to dismisses radio as vulgar, 
trifling and unimportant and expects nothing 
from it. The other group has got religion and 
enthusiastically cries out “now that we have 
radio how can ignorance and bigotry and reac- 
tion survive?” Obviously the missing element 
in both points of view is common sense. Radio 
is a great medium of communication and edu- 
cation but radio is not divorced from, any more 
than a public school is divorced from, the poli- 
tics of its time and mores of its constituency. A 
free radio does not guarantee a democratic so- 
ciety but reflects it. Democracy may be en- 
riched and quickened and served by radio but 
radio must be, in the first instance, protected 
by democracy. A country gets the kind of radio 
its ideology, rulers and nerves sanction. 

A free radio needs and should enjoy the 
benefits of citizen criticism. But criticism is in- 
effectual if the critic fails to remember where 
and when he heard the program he is question- 
ing. Criticism is respected and potent only 
when it is discriminating. Criticism of radio is 
too often careless, undocumented and unfairly 
generalized. The innocent are bulked with the 
guilty. Programs are not heard just ‘‘on the 
radio” but on specific stations, networks, days 
and hours. Radio critics should know and say 
what they're talking about. 

Obviously any educator who refrains from 
listening isn’t going to influence broadcasters 
on the one hand nor understand broadcasting 
on the other. One public superintendent of 
schools described in elaborate detail at a recent 
meeting, the type of educational series he 
thought should be on the radio. Dr. Lyman 
Bryson, Educational Director of the Columbia 
Network, was obliged to stand up in a meeting 
and reply, “But, sir, there is just such a pro- 
gram already on the air—and it has been for 
fourteen years, It is the American School of the 
Air, five mornings a week.” 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Dr. Furnas is Director of Research for Cur- 
tiss-Wright Ccrporation—Airplane Division, 
Buffalo, New York. 


New Elements in Aviation 


D URING A WAR very few scientists have time 

for leisurely contemplation or for ex- 
perimentation on indefinite items; hence, very 
few scientific discoveries are made during a war 
period. On the other hand developments and 
engineering advances proceed at a tremendous 
pace—full speed ahead on applying the basic 
scientific knowledge that has been accumulated 
during the more leisurely days of peace. 

During the period of World War II literally 
hundreds of significant improvements have 
been made in the construction and functioning 
of the component parts of the airplane. Very 
soon after the war is over these advances will 
begin to make themselves evident in greatly 
improved, and, as compared to pre-war years, 
greatly enlarged activities in commercial and 
private aviation. The coming era of air-travel is 
almost certainly destined to make major 
changes in the pattern of American living and, 
in the not distant future, in the way of life all 
over the world. One does not need to look at 
the crystal ball to make some relatively sound 
prophecies. He needs only to take the evidence 
in hand and study it carefully to be able to per- 
ceive some trends which he can predict with 
confidence, 

For military reasons many of the aviation de- 
velopments are on the secret or confidential 
list and hence cannot be discussed, but some of 
the important items have been publicized in 
general terms even though the details must still 
remain under cover. Though the list of im- 
portant developments is very long, there are 
four items that stand out as those which will 
probably be most effective in the improvement 
of aviation in the near future. These are: radar, 


the gas turbine, the so-called jet propulsion 
power plant, and the helicopter. The role of 
each of these is important in the immediate 
post-war period because we will then be in- 
volved in consolidating our technical gains; 
after five years we can expect to see the really 
new developments becoming effective. 


Factors of Improvement 


The principal commodity which the airplane 
has to sell is speed. It is anticipated that speed 
will be increased but even if it were carried to 
extreme limits the use of air travel will not 
increase tremendously until substantial improve- 
ment is made in several categories. These fac- 
tors are the same as for any form of transporta- 
tion: reliability, safety, comfort, cost, and ap- 
pearance. 


Reliability 

One of the principal detriments to the greater 
use of airplanes is the reliability of schedule. 
In 1941 only 91% of the scheduled flights 
were completed, over the country as a whole. 
If it is absolutely essential that a person arrive 
at his destination on schedule he is prone to go 
by rail or automobile, because of the frequency 
with which airplane flights are cancelled. 

The principal enemy of aircraft schedules is 
the weather. Mark Twain notwithstanding, you 
can’t do much about the weather. But it soon 
will be possible to complete scheduled commer- 
cial flights no matter what the atmospheric 
conditions may be. 

One of the fair-haired boys of this war has 
been radar, which is an abbreviation for “radio 
detecting and ranging.” Radar is used in 
many ways. Many of its applications and meth- 
ods of operation are still secret, but in general 
it may be said that radar uses short radio waves 
as a substitute for light rays. This makes it 
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possible, with proper instrumentation, to see 
and to make many measurements no matter 
what may be the condition of the weather or 
darkness. In all probability radar is going to 
become the basis for automatically keeping a 
plane a safe distance above obstacles, for exact 
navigation at all times, for collision prevention 
and for blind approach and blind landing sys- 
tems which will be used in thick weather. There 
is every reason to believe that this new device 
plus the utilization of exhaust heat to prevent 
the formation of ice on the wings and fuselage 
will eventually make it possible to maintain a 
reliability of schedule at least as good as that 
of the railroad and with almost equal safety. If 
the aircraft manufacturers seriously take hold 
of the developments which the longhaired 
physicists have made during the past few years, 
we can expect to see a real revolution in air 
travel begin within the next few years. 


Safety 

The average person still seems to persist in 
thinking that the airplane is a hazardous device. 
For military or private planes he is partially 
correct but the statistics of the situation show 
that the commercial airliner is safer than the 
private automobile. In the year 1941 there was 
one death for approximately 45 million passen- 
ger-miles, In the same year there was one 
passenger death per 36 million passenger-miles 
in private automobiles. Hence the airline, in 
terms of miles traveled, is substantially safer 
than the private automobile. Safety and com- 
pletion of schedule are the two ends of a teeter- 
totter. As the percentage of completion of 
schedule goes up by flying in bad weather, the 
safety tends to go down, but the airlines must 
furnish reliability and safety. They will, but it 
will be a severe and expensive technical strug- 
gle that will not be completed overnight. 


Comfort 


At the present time the average air trip is 
fairly comfortable unless rough weather is en- 
countered and then it can be very uncomfort- 
able indeed. The effect of changing pressure on 
the ear drums in ascending or descending is also 
a deterring factor with many people. The latter 
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condition can and probably will be corrected 
by the use of pressurized cabins. Roughness in 
air travel can be alleviated to an appreciable de- 
gree by using larger planes and in many cases 
by flying at higher altitudes. It is also probable 
that improvements will be forthcoming in the 
control systems which will smooth out the air- 
plane’s response to the bumps. A trip in rough 
air will never be as smooth as silk but it will be 
smooth enough so that air-sickness will prac- 
tically be a thing of the past. 

Noise and vibration are major contributing 
causes to discomfort. The newer types of en- 
gines, to be discussed later, will almost certainly 
assufe a quiet and vibrationless ride. 


Cost 


At the present time the average air trip costs 
a little more than five cents a passenger-mile. 
As the amount of business increases this can be 
brought down substantially. It is quite certain 
that within a relatively few years the cost will 
be between 314 and 4 cents a passenger-mile 
and some operators believe that they can bring 
it down to practically equivalent to the coach 
fare on railways. The dollar sign means a great 
deal to the average person and every small in- 
crement in the saving in cost of air travel will 
greatly broaden the base of probable usage. 


Appearance 


The modern airplane has a head start in ap- 
pearance. There seems to be something funda- 
mental about the eye appeal of the streamlined 
contours of airplanes. They are made that way 
for purely aerodynamic reasons. It is a fine ex- 
ample of functionalism being beautiful. Hence, 
it is not anticipated that major emphasis will 
have to be put upon the appearance factor ex- 
cept for the interiors of the plane itself. 


The Gas Turbine 

The reciprocating engine has probably been 
brought to its highest state of perfection in the 
form of the airplane power plant. However, it 
has become very complicated and very ex- 
pensive and requires special fuels. Despite the 
fact that it is of extremely small weight per 
horse power, so much power is required to send 
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the large planes through the air that the total 
engine weight is a very severe penalty indeed. 
A new and competing prime mover is now 
rapidly appearing over the horizon. It is the 
gas turbine. The gas turbine is a very old device 
so far as the date of conception is concerned but 
until recently it has not been practical because 
it has been too inefficient. Recent advances in 
metallurgy and in certain features of mechani- 
cal engineering have now brought this device 
well in the forefront of the hopeful develop- 
ments of the future. Instead of being a complex 
arrangement of cylinders and special gadgets, it 
is a relatively simple windmill encased in a 
housing, rotating at very high speed under the 
impetus of expanding hot gases which are pro- 
duced by the burning of fuel. There is a very 
good chance that it will render the reciprocat- 
ing engine obsolete for aircraft use in sizes 
above one thousand horse power. It will not 
only be lighter and probably more efficient but 
will be very much smoother in operation than 
the engines now in use. This will be an im- 
portant contributing factor to passenger com- 
fort. 


Jet Propulsion 


Jet propulsion for military aircraft has re- 
ceived quite a play in the papers of recent 
weeks, It is a dramatic development but it is a 
little more prosaic than the interplanetary 
rockets of Buck Rogers’ fame. Essentially, a gas 
turbine is used to drive a compressor to com- 
press air in which a liquid fuel is burned which 
is then projected through a long tube. The 
emerging jet of expanding hot gases gives the 
forward propulsion to the plane without the 
use of propellers. It is very smooth in operation 
but thus far the efficiency is very low at low 
speeds. Hence, the fuel consumption is very 
high. However, at high speed it becomes more 
efficient than the conventional reciprocating 
engine-and-propeller combination. Hence, if 
speed is the prime factor, it is already a 
usable device, It is not unreasonable to assume 
that many significant improvements will be 
forthcoming, thus making it feasible for the 
higher speed planes that may eventually be used 
in commercial aviation. Some airline operators 
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anticipate that there will be a substantial public 
demand for traveling from coast to coast in the 
span of 5 to 6 hours. This would call for a 
plane with a cruising speed between 500 and 
600 miles per hour traveling across the country 
with not more than one or two stops. If the 
public demands this, then it will probably be 
calling for a jet propelled plane that will fly at 
high altitudes, However, there will always be 
the demand for more prosaic travel for shorter 
distances at slower speeds and this service can 
probably be most effectively rendered by air- 
planes that have the conventional propellers 
driven by gas turbines with an auxiliary jet pro- 
pulsion system to make better use of the energy 
of the fuel and to assist in the take-off from 
the ground. 


Helicopters 


The last outstanding development in aviation 
is the helicopter, particularly as evidenced by 
the work of Mr. Igor Sikorsky. As usual, it 
has received a great deal of rampant publicity 
which has overstated the case but that does not 
belittle its real significance. 

The helicopter is a new kind of aircraft. Its 
concept is very old but its application is very 
new. It has somewhat the appearance of an old 
Dutch Windmill laid on its side. It has no 
wings or propeller, but rather it has a large 
rotor (the wheel of the Dutch Windmill) turn- 
ing in a horizontal plane above the fuselage 
which serves the purpose of both. The rotor 
blades themselves, usually three in number, 
are essentially long, thin airplane wings that 
rotate. These whirling blades produce the lift 
to overcome gravity and also the horizontal 
thrust for forward speed. The helicopter can 
rise straight up out of a confined space, hover 
as long as desired without any forward motion 
or it can move forward, sideways (either side) 
or backward. It can fly in almost any kind of 
weather and into or out of very confined spaces. 
It has many possible uses that the airplane can 
never hope to meet. At the present time its use 
has been confined largely to the Army where it 
is being used for rescue and observation and is 
undergoing intensive development. It is still a 
long way from perfection. It is difficult to fly 
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and not particularly reliable. It is now at about 
the same level of development as the airplane of 
the year 1910. But none of the problems which 
are still before the helicopter enthusiasts are 
fundamentally unsolvable. It is anticipated that 
its first use after the war will be for special 
services and for semi-commercial application. 
It can replace the surf boats of the Coast Guard, 
it is ideal for crop dusting, for the control of 
pests in forest lands, for carrying men and 
equipment in and out for the fighting of forest 
fires, for use on cattle ranches and in oil fields. 
Gradually it will evolve as a means of moderate 
distance transport for commercial and private 
use. Although the cost is still high, it can un- 
doubtedly be brought down very greatly as 
more and more of them are made, It should not 
be thought of as a competitor of either the air- 
plane or the automobile but as a device which 
will bridge the gap between the two. 


The Probable Trend of Expansion 


The important developments which have been 
discussed above can lend some substance to the 
feeling of optimism with which one would like 
to approach the new field of air transportation. 
The four significant items discussed above will be 
put through the development mill first in mili- 
tary and then in commercial aviation. Improved 
materials of construction and improved ways 
of putting them together will bring about slow 
but significant advances in the reliability and 
weight carrying capacity of aircraft. Improved 
aerodynamic designs will be forthcoming, along 
with new and better instruments, controls and 
all the auxiliary gadgets that go on a flying 
machine. The improvements will make them- 
selves felt first in the commercial airliners. Then 
they will steadily percolate down and inevitably 
effect improvements and cost savings in the field 
of private aircraft. 

The average citizen would like to see the day 
when he could travel by commerical airlines 
anywhere in the world, swiftly, with certainty 
and safety and at low cost. That day is very 
close at hand. A large block of the citizenry 
would also like to have highly utilitarian, safe, 
inexpensive private aircraft available, that al- 
most anyone can operate under all conditions for 
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both business and pleasure. That is a very diffi- 
cult order to fill, The public is going to have 
to wait a while. The advent of the helicopter 
brings it somewhat nearer to the realm of pos- 
sibility but not even that will bring substance 
to all the dreams. 

Though small private aircraft will eventually 
play an important role in all our lives it does not 
appear that they are going to have the extensive 
use or be as important as automobiles. In cost, 
safety and convenience small aircraft cannot be 
in the same category with the automobile. They 
will never be able to compete with the third- 
hand broken-down flivver. They are inherently 
more expensive than automobiles and they must 
be kept in top condition or they are definitely 
unsafe, You can lose a fender or even blow a 
tire on a car with relative impunity but if you 
lose a wing or a helicopter rotor blade in the 
air you do it only once. Hence, I do not believe 
that we are ever going to see a flying machine of 
some sort for every family. Even a helicopter 
cannot be landed at the curb and parked in the 
apartment garage. Instead of thinking of num- 
bers in terms of tens of millions, Americans will 
probably have to number their future flying 
machines in hundreds of thousands but even 
that number can be the basis for considerable 
optimism on the part of both the manufacturer 
and the user. Naturally, the aircraft manufac- 
turer, and the commercial operator, think in 
terms of bigger and better business. When the 
predictions are that the operations will be small 
he feels gloomy. At the present time the courage 
of optimism is needed, particularly for the manu- 
facturer. Removing the nose from the grind- 
stone and lifting the eyes to the future horizon 
definitely has a stimulating effect. For those who 
say that even the substitution of airplanes for 
all of the railroad travel would not represent 
a very large business, I would like to point 
out that while the total railroad travel of the 
United States is about 20 billion passenger- 
miles per year, the private automobile travel is 
about 400 billion passenger-miles per year, a 
ratio of about 20 to 1. Tapping only a small 
percentage of that reservoir increases potential 
air travel by many fold. Moreover, Americans 
are far from being saturated with travel. The 
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more they have the more they want and they 
will go after it as the standard of living gradu- 
ally rises, There is another factor which must 
not be overlooked. Despite the fact that Ameri- 
cans usually think almost entirely of them- 
selves, they amount to only 6% of the world’s 
population. How rapidly the benefits of aviation 
spread to the other 94% of the people of the 
world depends in no small measure on how 
good a job we do in the manufacture and the use 
of airplanes here at home. 


Aviation Manufacturing Developments 


By the time hostilities cease there will have 
been great contractions in the present aircraft 
manufacturing business, Then will begin an 
intense struggle for survival of the companies 
now in the field. It will be quite analogous to 
the automobile business after the boom days of 
the ’20s, Some of the newcomers will survive, 
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some of the oldtimers will pass out of the 
picture. But whatever their size or’ age the 
survivors will have three characteristics in com- 
mon. They will have competent technical staffs, 
imagination, and courage to jump into the newer 
developments with both feet. Beginning about 
now the race is being run over a tough obstacle 
course and will continue until about 1950, 
There will be a great contraction in manufactur- 
ing schedules but the ones who stay in the race 
will take this as an opportunity to embark on 
expensive and difficult development programs. 
They will boldly plant and cultivate the seeds 
of new ideas and prepare for the five-year 
harvest. Those who do less will be elsewhere 
doing other things when harvest time comes, Out 
of this struggle will come more, better and less 
expensive aircraft which will make the latter 
half of the twentieth Century the beginning of 
the real Air Age. 
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The Social Implications of Radio 


(Continued from page 43) 


I for one do not believe that the modern 
educator can remain indifferent to radio. It is 
too much a part of the environment of every 
growing child in the United States. It would 
seem logical for teachers to know about and 
care about radio, encouraging good programs 
and throwing their weight against bad pro- 
grams. Intellectual snobs may achieve a sense 
of superiority by disdaining radio, and ivory 
tower exquisites may insist upon addressing 
only small clusters of the elite. I suspect that the 
average teacher must become excited once he 
or she realizes that radio can be and has been 
an ally of the public schools in the constant 
fight against bigotry and fascism. 

To me America possesses a great safety fac- 
tor in having its radio controls so scattered. I 
have mentioned the four national networks, the 


35 regional networks, the 930 local stations. I 
have told you of the possibility of F-M making 
3,000 or more new stations possible. Here, 
surely, is pluralism. Where channels of com- 
munication, which means channels of propa- 
ganda, are concerned I suspect there is defin- 
ite safety in numbers, The spreading of radio 
ownerships comes at a time when fewer and 
fewer newspapers are being published. 

Certainly every thoughtful citizen of a de- 
mocracy must be concerned with the kind of 
organization that controls his radio, And I 
think it fair to say that under a system of many 
ownerships, all committed by law to balanced 
programming, a free traffic in ideas and opin- 
ions is much more probable. Until now the 
really serious abuse of the air has been by Gov- 
ernments, not by advertisers. 
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U.S: Foreign Policy After the War 


VERA M. DEAN 


For several years the Committee on Long-Time Planning of the New Jersey State Teachers Asso- 
ciation has featured a project called “Democratic Discussions.” Last year thirty-seven thousand 
teachers, parents, and pupils in that state participated in Democratic Discussions; the number is still 
increasing. Outlines on new and timely topics are prepared to test the abilities of groups to reach 


decisions. 


It has long been the hope of the editor and program chairman that many of the featured articles in 
our JOURNAL could be used as material for chapter discussions, panels, programs, etc, This article, 
prepared for the Foreign Policy Association by Dr. Vera M. Dean, Director of Research, is a age 
here not only to challenge our thinking about this important topic, but to demonstrate a technique of 
program planning which might be helpful to many of our chapters. 


Background of the Problem 


N™ to victory over the Axis powers, the 
great objective of the United States and 
the United Nations is lasting peace. The attain- 
ment of this and many secondary objectives— 
economic, social, and cultural—sought by these 
nations will be determined by the foreign poli- 
cies they decide to follow. The policies open to 
them range from isolationism, on the one hand, 
to creation of a world state, on the other. 

Between these two extremes are many alterna- 
tives. In the case of the United States, three have 
figured most prominently in public discussion: 

1) Hemisphere Isolation, This is a policy 
which, while opposing ‘‘entanglements” in 
Europe or Asia, recognizes our special interests 
and responsibilities in Latin America under the 
Monroe Doctrine and in behalf of Pan-American 
solidarity. Sometimes this policy is called ““Con- 
tinental Americanism.” 

2) Imperialism. This policy implies the re- 
tention or acquisition of islands and other ter- 
titory for air and naval bases in the Atlantic 
and Pacific, South America and Africa, probably 
with a guarantee of our responsibility for the 
safety of the Philippines. 

3) International collaboration in varying de- 
grees, from simple co-operation in such matters 
as the suppression of the opium traffic, to alli- 
ances with other great powers or regional 
groups, or even to membership in an inter- 
national organization which has authority to 
enforce its decisions by military measures. 

It is noteworthy that, at one time or another, 
the United States has followed each of these 
policies, 


In the early days of the Republic, the Monroe 
Doctrine introduced the idea of hemispheric iso- 
lation by declaring that our interests were op- 
posed to the further acquisition of territory in 
the Americas by European nations. 

Our more recent acquisition of Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, the Philippines, Samoa and the 
Canal Zone represented a policy of imperialism, 
albeit of a benevolent type. 

And, going back to 1789, the establishment 
of the United States may justly be termed an 
example of extreme “internationalism,” which 
involved the surrender and pooling of large parts 
of their sovereignty by thirteen small “nations” 
—the former colonies—in the Federal govern- 
ment. 

Historically, therefore, the United States is 
already familiar with the three principal courses 
open to it in post-war foreign policy—even to 
membership in a federation of nations with 
large powers to enforce order among its mem- 
bers and defend itself against aggression. Most 
Americans are well aware of the first two, as 
symbolized by the Monroe Doctrine and our 
forty-year occupation of the Philippines. They 
also have before them the examples of tempo- 
rary international collaboration with the Allies in 
the last war and the United Nations in this. 
They are less apt to recognize, however, that 
their own history furnishes them with a prece- 
dent for a permanent international organization 
in the creation of the Federal Union out of 
thirteen previously independent and sovereign 
States. 
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Icebreaker—What Do You Think? 
Answer Yes, No, or Don’t Know. 


Write answer here 

1. Should the United States keep a mili- 
tary force in Germany for at least 
five years after the war? 

2. In Japan? 

3. Should we leave the Philippines to 
shift for themselves ? 

4. Do you favor a permanent interna- 
tional police force, composed of 
troops, planes and ships from Great 
Britain, Russia and the United 
States ? 

5. Should foreign commercial planes be 
allowed to fly over the United States 
if we have the same privilege in their 
countries ? 

6. Ought we to seek first place in mer- 
chant shipping after the war at the 
expense of the British merchant ma- 
rine? 

7. If we have widespread unemployment 
after the war, ought we to build up 
home industries by high tariffs? 

8. Should we continue lend-lease after 
the war in the hope that it will enable 


devastated nations to buy from us 
eventually ? 

9. Would a post-war alliance with Rus- 
sia, Great Britain and China cause 
most of the smaller nations to unite 
against us? 

. 10. In a “world federation,” should the 
members have votes in proportion to 
their population ? 

. 11. Does a “world federation” give suf- 
ficient hope of permanent peace to 
justify our surrendering some part of 
sovereignty to it? 

. 12. If we take no part in such a federa- 
tion, will our safety require a greater 
fleet and air force than that of any 
other nation or coalition of nations, 
together with universal military serv- 
ice? 

. 13. Would you prefer to see the 73 sov- 
ereign nations grouped into four or 
five orbits or communities, based on 
geographical and political interests, 
and headed by the United States, 
Russia, China, India, Turkey ? 





I. Isolationism, Imperialism, or International Collaboration? 


1. What Should Be the Aim of Our Foreign 

Policy? 

“The foreign policies of all nations, including 
the United States, are bottomed squarely on 
self-interest, or what is thought to be self- 
interest. Individual countries must look out for 
themselves because, if they do not, no one else 
will. 

“Nations do not ordinarily confer substantial 
favors on other nations out of pure friendship. 
. .. This does not mean that self-interest must 
be pure selfishness. There is such a thing in 
international relations as enlightened self-inter- 
est, which looks to the future and which is the 
mark of real statesmanship. 

“The acid test of any foreign policy is 
whether in the long run it will operate more 


to our advantage than to our disadvantage.” 
(11, pp. 89-80.) * 


2. Even Extreme Isolationists Do Not Con- 
tend That the United States Can Exist 
as a Hermit Nation. In a Rapidly Shrink- 
ing World, Can We Limit Our Interests 
and Responsibilities to North America? 
To Both Americas? 

“The true defensive region of the security of 
the United States is the land mass of North 
and South America. This is the region which 
has to be defended against invasion, intrusion 
and absorption by conspiracy within; and if 
lost, it would have to be liberated. . . . 


* Numbers refer to Bibliography on page 57. 
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“The American regions cannot be defended 
by waiting to repel an attack initiated by a 
formidable enemy. Therefore, the strategic de- 
fenses of the United States are not at the 
three-mile limit in American waters, but ex- 
tend across both oceans and to all the trans- 
oceanic lands from which an attack by sea or air 
can be launched. American security at sea has 
always, as Monroe, Jefferson and Madison saw 
so clearly, extended to the coast line of Europe, 
Africa and Asia. In the new age of air power 
it extends beyond the coast line to the lands 
where there are airdromes from which planes 
can take off.” (1, pp. 67-68-69.) 

“The primary foreign policy for the United 
States may be called Continental Americanism. 
The two words imply a concentration of interest 
on the continental domain and in building here 
a civilization peculiar to American life and the 
potentials of the American heritage. In concrete 
terms the words mean non-intervention in the 
controversies and wars of Europe and Asia and 
resistance to the intrusion of European or Asi- 
astic powers, systems or imperial ambitions into 
the western hemisphere. 

“Despite temporary victories, politicians who 
tried to swing the United States off its con- 
tinental center of gravity toward imperalism 
or internationalism were never completely suc- 
cessful. To their efforts the nation at large 
always showed a strong resistance, and after 
each display of eccentricity, it revealed a 
powerful tendency to recover its balance and 
return to its geographical base.” (3, p. 12; p. 
134.) 


3. If It Is True That We Cannot Defend 
Ourselves Without Bases in the Atlantic, 
Africa and the Western Pacific, Can or 
Should We Obtain and Hold These Bases 
as the Exclusive Property of the United 
States? Are We Committed to Defend 
the Philippines? 

“Prominent American politicians have re- 
cently urged that the United States secure itself 
from danger of attack after the war by retaining 
control of some or all air and naval bases 
occupied by our forces during the war. On 
April 18 (1944) a subcommittee of the House 
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Naval Affairs Committee reported ‘it would 
be a mistake for the United States ever to 
abandon the bases’ in the eight British Western 
Hemisphere possessions to which we obtained 
99-year leases. On April 18, Representative 
James P. Richards, Democrat, of South Carolina, 
said certain bases in the Pacific ‘should be occu- 
pied by the United States to prevent future 
aggression.’ Representative Earl Lewis, Repub- 
lican, of Ohio, declared on April 17 that ‘now 
while the getting is good’ we should demand 
foreign air bases in settlement for our lend- 
lease contributions. On April 7 Governor John 
W. Bricker, of Ohio, told the Union League 
Club in Chicago: ‘The retention of strategic 
bases and the installations throughout the world 
which we have built with our sweat and sub- 
stance and for which we have fought with the 
blood and lives of our men is essential to our 
future safety.’ Chairman Sol Bloom, of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, observed 
on April 21 that while security for this country 
might be enhanced by possession of a chain of 
island bases off our Atlantic coast, many diplo- 
matic problems would arise if the United States 
owned bases outright within the realm of an- 
other sovereign power. Instead of preserving our 
security in time of peace, possession of bases 
might involve us in new conflicts... . New Zea- 
land and Australia had already served notice on 
January 21—by an agreement for co-operation 
between them—that they would insist on an 
effective vote in determining the status of Pa- 
cific Islands.” (18, p. 4.) 

“I have signed today (June 30, 1944) two 
joint resolutions of Congress respecting the 
Philippines. The first of these resolutions lays 
down a policy for the granting of independence 
and for the acquisition of bases to provide for 
the mutual protection of the United States and 
the Philippine Islands. . . . On the problem 
of bases, the present organic act permitted 
acquisition only of naval bases and fueling sta- 
tions, a situation wholly inadequate to meet 
the conditions of modern warfare. The measures 
approved today will permit the acquisition of 
air and land bases in addition to naval bases 
and fueling stations.” (17.) 
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4. The United Nations Now Have Collab- 
orative Machinery to Win the War. After 
Victory, Can This Machinery Be Con- 
tinued to Assure Peace? Or Will We Go 
Back to “Normalcy” Again as in 1919? 
“The question is whether this lesson in global 

collaboration we have learned in time of war 

can be remembered once hostilities are over— 
whether we can use our wartime machinery 
for peacetime purposes. It would seem only 
reasonable that the ‘know how’ in getting along 
with other peoples we have so painfully ac- 
quired should be of service to us in building 
a world society after the war. Yet the experience 
of 1919 is not encouraging in this respect. Dur- 
ing World War I we had also created an elabo- 
rate machinery of Allied collaboration, but this 
machinery was scrapped the moment war was 
over. Eager to ‘get back to normalcy,’ all nations 
abandoned the controls that had assured col- 
laboration in wartime.” (9, p. 8.) 


5. Why Did the League of Nations Fail as 
an Agency to Keep Peace? What Did It 
Accomplish? 

“The chief weaknesses of the League were: 
(1) No provision for the use of force coming 
into effect automatically to prevent or stop 
aggression. (2) The unanimity rule in voting. 
(3) The absence of the United States from its 
membership. (4) Failure to attempt peaceful 
revisions of treaties. (5) Failure to have sepa- 
rate executive bodies to pass on political and on 
social and economic questions.” (15, p. 210.) 

“The League did accomplish useful, although 
limited, work in non-political fields such as 
transportation, health, and human welfare in 
general. In these fields it made a contribution 
that will be of value in any efforts we may 
undertake to organize the world after the war. 
Just as we shall benefit by the work of the 
League of Nations, so we shall benefit by the 
experience of other international agencies, not- 
ably the International Labor Office... .” (9, 


p- 9) 


6. Can We Have Lasting Peace and Retain 
Complete National Sovereignty? 
“It is true that the idea of national sovereignty 
retains a very firm grip on the minds of human 
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beings. This is due in large part to the belief 
of each national group that it can best achieve 
safety, as in the past, within the framework 
of the national sovereign state, and that to try 
out any other method of attaining security would 
be to embark on uncharted seas. But what many 
people fail to realize is that, under the best of 
circumstances the national state does not enjoy 
absolute national sovereignty. Not only does it 
voluntarily delegate some bit of its sovereignty 
evety time it enters into any agreement or 
treaty with other nations, what is more im- 
portant, it cannot, in practice, assure protection 
to its citizens through its own unaided efforts, 
Even great nations like Russia and the United 
States must depart long enough from the con- 
cept of absolute sovereignty to accept the aid 
of other countries in this war. And the small 
nations are even less capable of defending their 
independence single-handed. 

“The only state that could claim to be truly 
sovereign is a totalitarian state like Germany or 
Japan, which refuses to abide by rules of con- 
duct acceptable to other nations—and even the 
totalitarian state, as we now see, is not invulner- 
able. Only to the extent that all nations accept 
certain limitations on their ‘absolute’ powers— 
such as the power to wage war, or exclude the 
goods of other countries—can they really hope 
to create an international community in which 
all can enjoy a measure of stability and security. 
Today, when sovereign kings have well-nigh 
vanished, sovereignty ought to reside not in indi- 
vidual rulers, but in the peoples. The people of 
each nation should decide whether, by volun- 
tarily accepting certain limitations on the sov- 
ereignty of all nations, they may or may not 
improve their chances of survival and decent 
living.” (9, p. 16.) 

“There are those who say that we would lose 
our sovereignty if we joined with other nations 
in keeping the peace. Such statements may be 
made to confuse or deceive, but the truth is that 
the power to make international commitments 
is the essence of sovereignty. We can make 
commitments or not make commitments as we 
choose, we can make them for short periods or 
terminable at will, but in any case we would be 
exercising the prerogatives of a sovereign na- 
tion.” (19, p. 2.) 
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II. Blueprints of World Organization 


1. Can a “Federation” of the United Na- 
tions Keep Peace After the War Without 
an Alliance Among the Big Three— 
Britain, Russia and the United States? 
Could We “Get Along” With Russia as 
an Ally? Must There Be a Big Four, to 
Include China? 

“The present association of the United States 
with Britain, Russia and China is not a new 
departure. . . . For more than a century, when- 
ever our vital interests were at stake, American 
foreign relations have always been primarily 
our relations with Britain, with Russia and with 
China. Our relations with all other states have 
followed upon and been governed by our rela- 
tions with those three. In the conduct of 
American foreign policy our position has been 
solvent, our power adequate to our commitments, 
insofar as we were in essential agreement with 
these three states... . 

“Here then, founded on vital interest which 
has been tested and proved in the course of 
generations, is the nuclear alliance upon which 
depends the maintenance of the world order in 
which America lives. Combined action by 
America, Great Britain and Russia is the ir- 
reducible minimum guarantee of the security of 
each of them, and the only condition under 
which it is possible even to begin to establish 
any wider order of security. 

“The formation of this nuclear alliance must 
in our thinking take precedence over all other 
considerations. For without it we cannot make 
good our existing commitments in the Atlantic 
and the Pacific, Without it, our commitment in 
the Philippines remains a salient exceedingly 
difficult to defend against a resurgent Japan or 
against a combination of powers in Eastern 
Asia, Without this nuclear alliance, our com- 
mitment in South America is open to challenge, 
if not by direct conquest from Europe and 
Africa, then by infiltration and conspiracy. 
Without it, the two oceans and the airways to 
the north and south are perilously open and 
uncertain, since the ports and landing fields be- 
yond would be in uncertain hands.” (1, pp. 
117-119.) 

“The past history of Russian-American rela- 


tions reveals that the two countries are almost 
inevitably drawn together in time of crisis. They 
have no grounds of conflict that have involved 
them in war against each other, and they should 
be able to live together in harmony. But the 
challenge of today overshadows any such limited 
conception of their international responsibilities. 
It is a challenge to work together for world 
peace. The common danger drawing us together 
in the future should no longer be the possible 
threat to our interests of a political or com- 
mercial rival, but any threat to peace in any 
part of the world from any quarter.” (5, p. 
260.) 

“There would seem to be no question what- 
ever that China must be a member of the 
‘nuclear alliance.’ China is not an arsenal, it 
is true, but there are obvious compensating 
factors: China's huge size, her geographic loca- 
tion, her vast population and the potentialities 
of her army, her moral authority and political 
influence reaped from years of single-handed 
successful resistance against Japan, her relative 
strength in half the world when the military 
power of Japan shall have been broken—these 
things add up to world power.” (2, p. 10.) 

“However difficult the road may be, there is 
no hope of turning victory into enduring peace 
unless the real interests of this country, the 
British Commonwealth, the Soviet Union and 
China are harmonized and unless they agree 
and act together. This is the solid framework 
upon which all future policy and international 
organization must be built. It offers the fullest 
opportunity for the development of institutions 
in which all free nations may participate demo- 
cratically. .. . Without an enduring understand- 
ing and unity of action among the four nations 
upon their fundamental purposes, interests and 
obligations to one another, all organizations to 
preserve peace are creations on paper and the 
path is wide open again for the rise of a new 
aggressor.” (12, p. 5.) 


2. Is a World Court Essential to Such a 
Federation? 
“A world court is essential to international 
stability. A court in itself cannot maintain the 
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peace, but it can aid mightily in preserving that 
order and that confidence in a fair administra- 
tion of the law without which a peaceful society 
cannot exist; and even if only by advisory 
opinions it can deal with disputes between the 
states which turn on questions of law, including 
the interpretation of treaties, which if not 
settled will create ill-feeling and quarrels threat- 
ening to peace.” (15, p. 210.) 


3. What Means Should a Federation Have 


to Enforce Peace? 


“One course would be . . . to maintain after 
the war the same kind of close military and 
industrial collaboration between the United 
Nations that they have achieved in time of war. 
To many people such collaboration appears 
feasible only if we create a body called an 
international police force. . . . It seems doubtful, 
however, that such an arrangement would be 
acceptable to some of the nations in the im- 
mediate future, and it certainly could not be 
worked out until an international organization 
having political and economic powers at its 
command has been formed. . . . A transitional 
arrangement might be patterned on that actually 
followed in this war by the United Nations. .. . 
If a force of this character, on a reduced scale 
compatible with peacetime needs, could be 
maintained after the war, it would fulfill the 
need for international force. . . . The effective 
operation of such a force, however, will require 
some kind of overall United Nations direction— 
preferably that of an international organization 
of the character projected at the Moscow con- 
ference. 

“Plans for an international force, moreover, 
will be greatly facilitated by the striking de- 
velopment of air power that has marked this 
war, ... The international force we are thinking 
of could be a relatively small, highly mobile 
force, constantly in readiness to deliver rapid 
and decisive blows at potential aggressors, if 
necessary. In fact, unless we succeed in thus 
pooling our air forces, no nation will be safe 
in the future from the fear that its former 
enemies, or even erstwhile allies, might use 
air power against it.” (9, p. 58.) 
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4. What Should Be the Role of the Small 

Powers in Such a Federation? 

“Even after you give the squirrel a certificate 
which says he is quite as big as any elephant, 
he is still going to be smaller, and all the 
squirrels will know it and all the elephants will 
know it.” (4, p. 3.) 

“The recreation of the small countries of 
Europe as political units, yes; their recreation 
as economic and military units, no.” (7, p. 71.) 

“The responsibility of preserving peace will 
lie mainly on the great powers and any world 
organization, to be effective, must take this 
circumstance into consideration. . . . In matters 
affecting the economic and social life of the 
community of nations and its people there 
would not be the same need for preeminence 
of the great powers. It would be highly im- 
portant that, in a body in which these matters 
were discussed and plans made to remedy 
defects in or improve the working of existing 
international legislation, or to draft new legisla- 
tion, the smaller states should have a full right 
of representation. They have achieved the same 
degree of civilization as the great powers. Their 
understanding of the issues involved in the 
economic and social ordering of the world 
society is as good as that of their greater neigh- 
bors. Their interests have an equal right to 
consideration.” (15, p. 210.) 

“The shape of things to come is going to be 
unlike the League of Nations as it was set up. 
. . . The question is whether some sixty to 
seventy states, each acting separately, can form 
a universal organization for the maintenance of 
peace. I contend that they cannot, and that 
single sovereign states must combine in their 
neighborhoods, and that the neighborhoods 
must combine into larger communities and 
constellations, which then participate in a uni- 
versal society. ... 

“Objections . . . are that the world will be 
divided into spheres of influence each dominated 
by a great power, that within these spheres the 
smaller and weaker states will come under 
the influence of the great power, and that the 
huge constellations of states may become rivals. 
We cannot minimize the force of these ob- 
jections, and I do not. Yet these regional 
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groupings already exist, particularly in our 
own region, and I do not believe we can or- 
ganize the world by ignoring or condemning 
or outlawing them. . . . Our own traditions and 
our own practices commit us to this view. 
Americans discovered and have practiced with 
considerable success the regionalism of the 
Monroe Doctrine, the Pan-American Union, 
and the Good Neighbor policy. . . . The historic 
communities of states are well worth preserving. 
... The issues that are local within themselves 
they must settle among themselves; the issues 
that are general they will deal with in the world 
council,” (8, pp. 187-188, 190, 193.) 


5. How Can the Vexed Problem of Colonies 

Be Dealt With? 

“The colonial question is a complicated one 
for which no panacea may be provided, It will 
certainly not be solved by denunciation of the 
other state and by the demand that it give up 
its colonies. The real aims are to protect and 
advance human rights, to give positive assistance 
toward self-government and economic welfare, 
and to establish security and order in the com- 
munity of nations, The means by which these 
aims are to be achieved may vary, but all should 
be thought of in the sense of trusteeship. Much 
experience from the past is available, such as 
the development of the Philippines and India 
and of the Dutch and British colonies toward 
self-government, and the mandates system of 
the League of Nations. The administration of 
a colonial area may well remain in some cases 
under the state at present exercising control, 
with due regard to the principles and procedures 
to be established by the international system; 
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in other cases by a state or states acting as the 
mandatory of the community of nations; in 
others the international authority may undertake 
direct administration, whether because of politi- 
cal factors or particular needs, or because such 
territories are strategic points in either a mili- 
tary or a commercial sense. In all cases, however, 
it is necessary to emphasize the need for enlist- 
ing the active co-operation of the inhabitants.” 
(13, p. 218.) 


6. How Shall Germany and Japan Be 

Treated After the War? 

“Two of the enemy states—Germany and 
Japan—can fairly claim the rank of great powers. 
Even disarmed, they will not be entitled to a 
place in the council of the world during the 
difficult period of reorganization and reconstruc- 
tion which will follow the war. They cannot 
be counted on to use their influence to maintain 
the peace and, until the other powers are satis- 
fied that their admission into the world 
organization will help to maintain the peace, 
they cannot be brought in.” (15, p. 210.) 

“As it is best to let the Chinese be our poli- 
tical mentors in the treatment of internal 
Japanese affairs, so we shall be wise if we let 
the European peoples, who are the victims of 
Germany and must live next to Germany, 
settle the moral and the political accounts. We 
have not had their experience and we should 
not make again President Wilson’s mistake of 
imposing our own doctrinaire views on them. 
. . . They must take the practical consequences 
of the reckoning with Germany. Let Germany 
be judged by her peers.” (8, p. 116.) 





III. Some Post-War Economic Problems 


1. What Would Be a Fair Lend-Lease Set- 
tlement? Should Lend-Lease Continue 
After the War? 

“Comparative sacrifice . . . seems the only 
equitable foundation on which to base a settle- 
ment for lend-lease materials consumed in 
battle. The real costs of the war cannot be 
measured nor compared nor paid for in money, 


but must be met in blood and toil. . . . On the 
basis of this principle, there would be all- 
round cancellation of lend-lease goods consumed 
in the war effort since the United States has 
until recently devoted a smaller and now no 
more than equal share of its national produc- 
tion to war purposes than have its chief allies. 
If this country bears the full cost of that part 
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of its income used in the war, the burden on 
it will be no greater proportionately than the 
burden on the leading United Nations. (The 
author adds that unused materials, capital goods 
and airfield installations should not necessarily 
be included in a cancellation.) 

“The intention to use lend-lease as an instru- 
ment of peace as well as a weapon of war has 
been clearly revealed. . . . Assistant Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson was explicit when he told 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee on 
February 3, 1943, that the lend-lease program 
had two basic objectives: to help in winning 
the war, and to prepare for an enduring peace.” 
(14, pp. 25-26.) 


2. Do We Want High Tariffs After the 
War? Or Should We Extend Our Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements? 

“The nationalist (isolationist) school asserts 

. . . that the doctrine of free trade was based 

on the idea that each nation and region ought 

to produce those commodities for which it 
was best adapted; but the advance of science 
and technology has now placed many nations 
on roughly the same footing, enabling each 
to produce nearly all that it needs for home 
consumption. International exchanges have thus 
become far less important than previously. The 
rise of synthetic industries, for example, has 
made Germany independent of rubber and 

America of silk. . . . The nationalists declare 

that the pressure of unemployment makes the 

old economic internationalism impossible. 

Whenever men lose their jobs, they will force 

the Government to raise trade barriers to restore 

employment. . . . They also argue that free 
trade is out of date not merely on economic 
but on political and military grounds. The 
moment a country sees war ahead it will fly 
to a nationalist instead of an internationalist 
economy. It has to do so to assure itself of 
survival if beleaguered. And finally they insist 
that the profits of free international trade are 

often illusory. The United States in 1920-1929, 

for example, sold large quantities of valuable 

goods for bad paper.” (6, pp. 78-79.) 
“However highly developed the productive 

capacity of this country at the end of the war, 
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there will be scarcity in the world at large and 
greater need than ever for the freer flow of 
world trade. Rehabilitation in this period may 
involve lend-lease operations. But it seems 
clear that the long-run task of reconstruction 
can be achieved most effectively on a basis of 
reciprocal trade. And in this situation a war- 
expanded American economy will find an op- 
portunity to stabilize itself on a long-term 
basis. Some war-sponsored industries may 
believe their future best assured in a self-con- 
tained economy, but unless the free enterprise 
system is to be completely scrapped, the majority 
will need world markets.” (20, p. 23.) 


3. What Are Some Elements of a Sound In- 
ternational Monetary Organization? 
“There is urgent need for some institution 

that will do in the twentieth century what the 

London Money Market did in the nineteenth, 

act as an equilibrating or regulating monetary 

authority. It should be a monetary, not a finan- 

cial institution, designed primarily to act as a 

clearing house of international payments, and 

a stabilizing influence on foreign exchange 

markets. Its main purpose, therefore, would 

be to assist national monetary authorities in 
keeping their currencies liquid and their ex- 
change rates free of external pressure. In order 
to function effectively the United Nations 
Monetary Organization should be endowed 
with substantial liquid assets. It could make 
really effective use of a gold fund of say five 
billion dollars, out of which it could lend 
needed gold reserves to depleted national cur- 
rency systems, This is a pure matter of con- 
venience, The objective is primarily to establish 
a multilateral clearing system.” (13, p. 356.) 


4. How Shall the World’s Oil Supplies Be 

Distributed? 

“In the future international oil policy might 
develop along several lines. Governments could 
allow commercial companies to set up cartel 
systems ; or a small group of governments could 
co-operate on an exclusive basis banning others. 
A strong government could try to dominate the 
exploitation of some given oil area. Political 
leaders could turn to chemistry and attempt to 
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make their countries self-sufficient in oil through 
synthetic methods. Or nations could collaborate 
on a world basis in extracting and marketing 
a commodity which is essential both for 
twentieth century industrial economy and 
modern warfare. . . . Today the United States 
has a great opportunity in international relations 
—the opportunity to combine with other coun- 
tries in an organization to promote the peace 
and prosperity of the whole world. Economic 
co-operation is obviously an important com- 
ponent of political co-operation. Our oil policy 
can provide either a swift approach or a formid- 
able obstacle to the achievement of that goal. 

“What points should an international agree- 
ment cover? .. . An ‘open door’ for all nations 
in oil countries which permit alien companies 
to drill for oil within their borders. . . . Control 
of private cartels. . . . The assignment of oil 
to the armed forces which, it is assumed, will 
be used to safeguard world peace under the 
aegis of the international organization the 
United Nations hope to establish.” (18, pp. 
93-95.) 


5. Who Should “Own” the Air? 

“Still undecided are the fundamental ques- 
tions of isolation ; of co-operation with all other 
nations—provided also that they will co-operate 
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with us; or of partial co-operation with some 
nations as against other nations. All this is 
where our political decisions cannot be cut 
loose from our aviation policy, and where much 
of our economic future as well as our chances 
for peace depend upon what decision we will 
shortly make.” (10, p. 63.) 

“There appear to be five main alternatives 
for the post-war regime governing international 
air transport operations: (1) a renewal of the 
pre-1939 system which involved the ‘closed 
sky’ principle (better known in the United 
States as national sovereignty in the air) with 
reciprocal agreements, (2) internationalization 
of all but domestic services, (3) freedom of 
the air, or in other words a system roughly 
analogous to peacetime freedom of the seas, 
(4) freedom of commercial air transit, that 
is freedom to cross national territories with 
the technical stops en route, but not the right 
to pick up commercial traffic, and (5) freedom 
of commercial air transit coupled with an inter- 
national allocation of services.” (14, p. 92.) 

“The sovereign right that most urgently needs 
modification so far as the airplane is concerned 
is the one expressed in the doctrine that a 
nation owns not only its soil to the center of 
the earth, but the air to an infinite height 
above.” (16, p. 23.) 
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So They Say—and Write 


VOCATIONAL education has passed from a period of unpopularity into an era of popularity; this in 
turn will be followed by an era of public pressure or demand which is more than just popularity— 
demand for vocational training as a means of assistance in occupational adjustments. There are prob- 
lems involved in this rapid popularization of vocational education. Unless educational leadership all 
along the line is prepared to develop, without delay, a comprehensive, effective, co-ordinated, co-operat- 
ing system of vocational training, we may find agencies and services not originally constituted to 
provide educational services taking over this field on a highly centralized and federalized basis.— 
L. H. DENNIS, Executive Secretary, American Vocational Association, at 1942 annual meeting of the 


American Council on Education. 
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Women of the Pacific Nlorthwest 


Research Committee, Washington Alumnz Chapter, 
Pi Lambda Theta 


The ae on which this article is based was written by the Research Committee of the Washington 
7] 


Alumne C. 


pter of Pi Lambda Theta and recently was granted the Pi Lambda Theta Research Award. 


The committee consists of Virginia Lee Block, chairman 1942-1944; Hulda Chisholm, chairman 
1941-1942; Thelma Chisholm; Dorothy Crim; Luauda Foote; Helen F. Olson, and Sylvia Vopni. 


General Statement 

HE PRESENT investigation, “A Sampling of 
T women of the Pacific Northwest: A Study 
of Their Status Today, Their Emotional Adjust- 
ment, and Their Thinking on the Post-War 
Period,” is the result of years of discussion and 
consideration among members of the Washing- 
ton Alumnze Chapter of Pi Lambda Theta. 
Many aspects of the problems of women were 
explored until, in 1941, with the appointment 
of a research committee, the energies of the 
group were concentrated upon the development 
of instruments which would provide factual 
bases for further investigation. 

Two questionnaires were formulated. The 
information gathered through the first question- 
naire, “Problems Facing Professional Women,” 
was used to formulate a second questionnaire, 
"Women: Their Problems Today and Their 
Attitude Towards the Post-War Period.” The 
findings of the first questionnaire, distributed 
shortly after the United States entered World 
War II, showed that women were going through 
a transition in their thinking. It was this change 
in thinking which influenced the enlargement 
in scope of the second questionnaire, dictated 
the alteration of the title, and defined the six 
gtoups to be studied. 


Formulation and Description of 
Questionnaires 

During the winter of 1941-42, the com- 
mittee, on the basis of suggestions submitted 
by members of the chapter, of the literature in 
the field, and of the background experience 
of the members of the committee, formulated 
a questionnaire entitled “Problems Facing Pro- 
fessional Women.” This first questionnaire was 
the completion type. It was constructed as a 


preliminary to obtain data to be used in con- 
structing a second, check-list type, to be dis- 
tributed at a later time. Of primary importance, 
then, was the need to obtain the reactions of 
women to the problems involved without antici- 
pating and therefore influencing their reactions. 
Since the completion-type questionnaire seemed 
best suited for this purpose, it was used; about 
135 questions were included. The questionnaire 
was distributed in the spring of 1942 to a 
selected group of women in the Pacific North- 
west. The responses showed that these women 
represented four major occupational groups: 
teachers, women in professions other than 
teaching, business women, and housewives. 

On the basis of the analysis of the 125 usable 
responses to the first questionnaire, ‘Problems 
Facing Professional Women,” the second ques- 
tionnaire, “Women: Their Problems Today and 
Their Attitude Toward the Post-War Period,” 
was so formulated that the respondent had 
merely to check the most appropriate answer 
for each item. The range of choice for each 
item was thus limited by the range of answers 
to that item in Questionnaire I. However, in 
every case, the individual was given opportunity 
to insert additional answers if the check list 
did not cover the situation for her. 

Questionnaire I had been answered by women 
from four major occupational groups: teachers, 
women in professions other than teaching, busi- 
ness women, and housewives. Conscious of the 
social and economic changes taking place during 
the war, the committee decided to add two new 
groups to the survey; students and war workers. 
In contrast to the method of distribution used 
for Questionnaire I, Questionnaire II was sent 
to women in only the six occupational groups 
mentioned, 
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Section I of Questionnaire II was designed 
to obtain factual data such as work history, 
economic status, personal status, educational 
background, social interests, leisure time activi- 
ties, physical health history, and suggested 
curriculum changes. 

Section II consisted of fifty-two statements 
designed to indicate the degree to which indi- 
viduals reacted to emotional situations of various 
types. The mental health problems included 
those of childhood experiences, home life, old 
age, health, sex, social inadequacy, emotional 
insecurity, self-consciousness, aggression, and 
feelings of guilt, jealously, appreciation, belong- 
ing, competency, responsibility, and leadership. 
Section II was designed to measure also the 
emotional reponses to questions of race, religion, 
politics, sex differences, and social privileges. 

Section III of the questionnaire was designed 
to obtain reactions of women toward certain 
post-war problems. The problems included 
formulation of world policy, America’s position 
in world affairs, peace guarantees, post-war 
organization, economic planning, credit and 
exchange, foreign trade, immigration, position 
of women, place of nursery schools, employ- 
ment, and rehabilitation. The statements of 
these problems were phrased in such a way as 
to allow the respondent to make one of three 
choices in regard to each problem. 

More than seven hundred copies of Question- 
naire II were distributed among teachers, 
women in professions other than teaching, busi- 
ness women, housewives, war workers, and 
students. Of those returned, 325 were suitable 
for analysis. 

Only 14 per cent of the questionnaires ana- 
lyzed, or forty-five in all, were answered by 
members of Pi Lambda Theta; the remaining 
86 per cent were answered by women contacted 
by Pi Lambda Theta members with the co-opera- 
tion of service groups, University of Washing- 
ton faculty, and personnel counselors of war 
plants. The findings were necessarily affected 
by the positions and affiliations of the distrib- 
utors. The respondents from the teacher group 
were Pi Lambda Thetans and their friends and 
acquaintances. The housewives, women in pro- 
fessions other than teaching, and women in 
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business included Pi Lambda Thetans and per. 
sons with whom Pi Lambda Thetans frequently 
come into contact, such as neighbors, landladies, 
doctors, nurses, beauty parlor operators, co- 
workers in clubs and in other community 
activities. The war workers who responded 
were employees of the Seattle-Tacoma Ship- 
building Corporation and of Boeing Aircraft 
Company and were contacted by two personnel 
workers from these companies, The students 
were university students and high school seniors, 


Findings and Interpretation of Section I 


The findings are based on the responses of 
one hundred teachers, fifty women in profes- 
sions other than teaching, fifty women in busi- 
ness, fifty housewives, twenty-five women 
engaged in war work, and fifty students. Most 
of the respondents, at the time they answered 
the questionnaire, were living in the larger 
cities of the Pacific Northwest. For purposes of 
the study, the responses were divided according 
to occupational groupings. 

One important factor affecting the answers 
of the respondents was age. The mean age of 
teachers was 44.3 years; women in professions 
other than teaching, 39,5; business women, 
33.8; housewives, 43.7; war workers, 28.8; 
and students, 20.6. 

It was ascertained to what extent the various 
groups classified themselves in the same occupa- 
tion in 1943 as in the period before December 
7, 1941. With the exception of students, teachers 
and housewives stood at the top in the percent- 
age of those who had not changed their occupa- 
tional groupings. All of the students were 
students prior to 1941, although 12 per cent 
reported themselves as having also been engaged 
in remunerative occupations. Ninety-four pet 
cent of the teachers in 1943 had been teachers 
prior to December 7, 1941. The smallest per- 
centage of people who remained in the same 
occupational grouping was that which repre- 
sented women engaged in war work. When 4 
comparison was made between positions held 
in 1943 and 1941, the committee found that 
the most frequent reasons given for changing 
occupational status were: desire to make a 
greater contribution to the war effort, and 
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desire to increase the scope of personal ex- 
perience. 

It is significant that the majority of teachers 
answering the questionnaire reported work 
experience greater than sixteen years, whereas 
the majority of each of the other groups answer- 
ing the questionnaire reported work experience 
of less than sixteen years. Furthermore, the 
majority of teachers reported having been em- 
ployed at one occupation for more than thirteen 
years; the majority of each of the other groups 
reported having spent less than thirteen years 
at one occupation. The nature of the work done 
by students and war workers and the lower 
average age of these groups may explain the 
fact that the majority in both groups reported 
having spent three years or less at one occupa- 


tion. 


The majority of teachers, women in profes- 
sions other than teaching, and women in war 
work reported having held only from one to 
three jobs. This fact is noted in view of the 
consideration that the average age of teachers 
and women in professions other than teaching 
was forty-four and forty, respectively, whereas 
the average age of the war workers was twenty- 
nine, The majority of business women, who had 
an average age of thirty-four years, reported 
having held more than three jobs. 

The majority of teachers, women in profes- 
sions other than teaching, and business women 
expressed an intention to stay in their present 
occupations after the war. The nature of their 
present jobs explains the intention of war work- 
ers and students to obtain new positions after the 
war. It was noted that teachers and women 
engaged in professions other -than teaching 
showed stability not only through their work 
history, but through their expressed intention 
to continue after the war in their present oc- 
cupations, 

Of the persons who were studied, 50 per 
cent of the teachers, women in professions 
other than teaching, and women in war work 
teported an annual income nearest $2,500. 
The teachers and women in professions other 
than teaching were predominately a college- 
trained group. The business women were 
ptincipaily of non-executive status and, like 
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the war workers, were not predominately a 
college-trained group. Approximately half of 
the business women reported a yearly income 
nearest $1,500; 62 per cent of the students 
earned less than $1,000. 

At least 80 per cent of all employed groups 
reported an increase in income in 1943 as 
compared with 1938. The majority of teachers 
reported only a slight increase, whereas the 
majority of war workers reported a great in- 
crease, 

From the point of view of educational back- 
ground and degrees held, the teacher group 
was found to be the most highly trained group. 
Women in professions other than teaching 
ranked second; housewives, third. Business 
women and war workers had about equal col- 
lege training. 

It is significant that more individuals in the 
teacher group were single than in any other 
group except students, where age would be a 
factor. This study indicates that the husbands 
of employed women were likely to be in the 
same occupations as their wives. 

More than 25 per cent of the teachers, women 
in professions other than teaching, and women 
engaged in war work reported having one or 
more dependents. Fewer than 10 per cent of 
the women engaged in business reported any 
dependents, Seventy-two per cent or more of 
each group indicated no change of status of 
dependency between December 7, 1941, and 
December, 1943. 

The percentage of teachers and war workers 
who reported that they owned their own homes 
is smaller than the percentage of women in 
any of the other groups studied. Teachers and 
women in professions other than teaching 
showed a greater tendency to live in rented 
apartments than did women in other groups. 
War workers tended to live in rented rooms 
more frequently than did women in the other 
groups, though rented rooms were chosen by 
twice as many teachers and business women 
as by women in professions other than teaching. 
Except for housewives, the tendency for all 
groups studied was to live in rented living 
quarters. 

In view of the restricted use of the automobile 
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and limitation in traveling during wartime, 
omission of trips was listed first as a means of 
curtailing expenses. To meet the rising cost of 
living due to the emergency, the groups studied 
were found to have made considerable curtail- 
ment in expenditures, particularly for amuse- 
ments, vacations, and clothes. 

Some provision for old age was indicated 
by all groups. It was evident that all groups 
provided for old age more through bonds, 
social security and retirement plans, and savings 
and insurance than through other means. 

The following changes in the curriculum 
and guidance programs of high schools and 
colleges as a means of meeting the present 
emergency more adequately were advocated by 
the various groups: 

1. Offer more vocational education 

2. Put more emphasis on family life training 

3. Put more emphasis on the need for high 

standards of scholarship and achievement 

4. Put more emphasis on science and mathe- 

matics 

5. Give a more adequate background for the 

understanding of the cultures of all races 
and nationalities 

6. Give greater training in the responsibilities 

of citizenship 

7. Bring about increased self-discipline. 

In considering changes in the curriculum 
and guidance program, all six occupational 
groups rated increased self-discipline among 
the three most needed changes. Five groups, all 
except housewives, rated increased cultural 
and racial understanding as one of the three 
most important changes. Teachers, women in 
professions other than teaching, business 
women, and housewives rated the need for 
mote citizenship training among the three most 
needed. Students and war workers were par- 
ticularly interested in more vocational education. 
Housewives were alone in placing increased 
family life training among the three most desired 
changes, 

Women in all occupational groups showed 
some consistency in their social and leisure 
time activities and interests. For instance, all 
six groups rated reading and music among the 
first three. Also, all groups, with the exception 
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of war workers and students, rated home 
activities among the first three; however, war 
workers were the only group to include dancing 
among the top three, and students the only 
group to include sports among the top three, 
It is noteworthy that even though the war work- 
ers were older than the students, they ranked 
dancing first in contrast to the students, who 
ranked it fourth. 

Teachers and women in professions other 
than teaching ranked professional organizations 
first among their affiliations, whereas all other 
groups ranked church activities first. Teachers 
and women in professions other than teaching 
ranked church second, Business women ranked 
community clubs second; housewives, social 
sororities second; war workers, unions and war 
service organizations second; and _ students, 
service clubs second. 

Responses to the questionnaire indicated that 
women in all the groups enjoyed good health. 
Although teachers, women in professions other 
than teaching, and business women were in the 
older age bracket, they, with war workers, re- 
ported the highest percentage of excellent 
health. Housewives, on the other hand, reported 
the smallest percentage of excellent health, but 
the largest percentage of fair health. No one 
of the 325 persons who answered the question- 
naire reported having poor health. Of the phys- 
ical handicaps reported by the respondents, 
impaired vision was mentioned most frequently 
by all groups. 

The various aids utilized to maintain poise 
in times of stress and strain are significant. All 
groups except housewives ranked a sense of 
humor first. All groups ranked work among 
the top three. All groups except women in 
professions other than teaching and students 
ranked religion among the top three. Students 
and housewives were the only groups to rank 
companionship among the first three. All groups 
mentioned among the first five aids a sense 
of humor, work, religion, self-discipline, and 
companionship, 

In expressing the manner in which emotional 
disturbances manifest themselves, all groups 
except the business women ranked a feeling of 
depression first. All groups except students put 
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irritability among the top three. All groups ex- 
cept teachers indicated restlessness among the 
top three. 

All groups reported having participated in 
voluntary war services in one way or another, at 
least 84 per cent of each group taking part. All 
groups ranked Red Cross work among the top 
three, and all groups except war workers ranked 
civilian defense among the top three. 

A comparative analysis of the responses of 
the occupational groups to the items in this 
section were reported by percentage and fre- 
quency in the original study. 


Findings and Interpretation of Sections 
II and III 


In the original study mean scores for each 
occupational group were computed (1) to get 
acomparison of adjustment for women in dif- 
ferent occupational groups and (2) to obtain 
a comparison of the thinking of women in the 
different occupational groups toward post-war 
ptoblems considered in the study. 

The original study also reports findings re- 
gatding the reliability and validity of the three 
sections, describes the method of obtaining the 
scoring key, presents a bibliography, and re- 
views other studies in the field. At this time, 
the writers will report the responses of the 
groups to some individual items in Sections II 
and III. 





The percentage of women who reported that 
they felt that people of all races should have 
the same economic opportunities was larger 
than the percentage who reported that people 
of all races should have the same social oppor- 
tunities. More than half of each group, however, 
teported that they felt that all races should al- 
ways, or frequently, have the same social oppor- 
tunities in America, and at least 40 per cent of 
each group reported that people of all races 
should have the same political opportunities in 
America. 

In each group a higher percentage of women 
indicated that they believed that the American- 
born Chinese should always be allowed to vote 
than indicated that the American-born Japanese 
should always be allowed to vote. There were 
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a few responses in every group which indicated 
a feeling that American-born Orientals should 
never be permitted to vote. 

It was significant that teachers and students 
showed by far the greatest tendency “always or 
frequently” to feel self-conscious in social situa- 
tions. 

In comparing the responses of groups with 
the ratings of the judges on individual items, 
certain facts relative to adjustment are revealed. 
Not more than 66 per cent of any group 
reported being well adjusted in attitude toward 
worry. Not more than 74 per cent of any group 
reported being well adjusted concerning the 
assumption of responsibilities in situations for 
which they were not prepared. In both cases, 
however, teachers reported the best adjustment ; 
students reported the poorest adjustment in the 
first, and war workers in the second. In all 
groups 70 per cent or fewer people were in 
agreement with the judges as to good adjust- 
ment regarding the question of whether or not 
they preferred a man or woman as their superior 
officer, 

Items on which five of the six occupational 
groups had no more than 75 per cent making a 
response rated by the judges as showing good 
adjustment were those dealing with worry re- 
garding financial future, becoming easily upset, 
political status of American-born Japanese. Sev- 
enty-six per cent of the women in professions 
other than teaching made responses rated by 
the judges as showing good adjustment regard- 
ing worry about financial future; 79 per cent 
of the teachers, as showing good adjustment 
regarding emotional control, and 89 per cent 
of the teachers as showing good adjustment in 
attitude toward the political status of the Jap- 
anese. 

The items regarding which 75 per cent of all 
groups made responses rated as showing good 
adjustment were the following: attitude toward 
home life, attitude toward childhood expe- 
rience, health, sex matters, social adequacy, in- 
dulgence in temper tantrums and other emo- 
tional outbreaks, envy, projection of guilt, atti- 
tude toward equality of economic opportunity 
for all races, the question of whether mothers 
of school children should do defense work, 
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equal compensation for men and women, equal 
chances for promotion for men and women, 
equal compensation for single and married 
women, comparable social privileges for teach- 
ers and others. 

The following are the items on which five 
groups had 75 per cent or more women who 
made responses rated as showing good adjust- 
ment: applying their philosophy of life to daily 
situations, maintaining a cheerful attitude dur- 
ing stress and strain, voting for the man in 
preference to the party, competence in social 
matters, political status of American-born Chi- 
nese, and war marriages. In the first four of the 
above items, the student group made responses 
showing less than 75 per cent well adjusted; 
in the fifth item, the women in professions other 
than teaching; in the sixth item, the house- 
wives; and in the seventh item, the business 
women. 

There are only two items in the section on 
post-war problems on which there is 80 per 
cent or more agreement in response for every 
occupational group. The favored choices are as 
follows: (1) The American policy for the post- 
war world should be one of co-operation, and 
(2) In formulating the plans for a post-war 
organization, delegates should represent capital, 
labor, education, and statesmanship. 

There are fourteen items in this section on 
which there is 50 per cent or more agreement 
for every occupational group. The following 
listing shows the choices favored. 


Item 2. The English-speaking countries, China, Rus- 
sia and other allies should formulate the 
policies of the post-war world, allowing the 
defeated countries to participate when and 
if they so desire. 

Item 3. To guarantee peace and security of nations, 
we need international educational planning 
which will aim to strengthen international, 
political, and legal organizations, and to 
provide a growing measure of economic 
prosperity for all men of all nations. 

Item 4. In the post-war organization, each country 
should delegate to a world organization the 
solution of problems that have global signifi- 


cance. 
To insure the people’s peace after the peo- 
ple’s war, it is necessary to establish a 
permanent international agency for educa- 
tion. 


Item 5. 
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In the post-war world, the best economic 
plan will be a modified capitalistic, socialis. 
tic plan. 
In the post-war world, credit and exchange 
should be managed by the world organiza. 
tion. 

In the post-war world, married women can 
best serve society by placing the main 
emphasis on the rearing of children and the 
making of a home. 

After the war, nursery schools should be 
a part of the public school system. 

In order to maintain peace for the post-war 
world, it will be necessary to have an 
international police force. 

If there is to be an international police 
force, it should consist of representatives 
from all the countries. 

Ten years after the war there will be jobs 
available for many and government aid for 
those without jobs. 

The majority of returning veterans will be 
able to get employment. 

If there is ever to be a lasting peace and 
world-minded citizenry, the world must be 
dominated by belief in human brotherhood 
regardless of creed. 

In the post-war world, the national income 
can best be increased by co-operation between 
government and business. 


Item 6. 
Item 8. 


Item 11. 


Item 12. 


Item 14. 
Item 15. 
Item 17. 


Item 18. 


Item 21. 


Item 23. 


A few other facts are significant. The group 
showed marked differences in opinion regard- 
ing the matter of immigration in the post-war 
world. Most women felt that the rehabilitation 
program could best be carried out through either 
state or federal control. Fewer than 15 per cent 
of each group believed that there will be a 
serious depression immediately after the war. 
Fewer than 7 per cent in each group believed 
that prosperity will continue ten years after the 
war; the majority felt that there would be a 
temporary stabilized economy. 


Concluding Statement 


After considering the findings from this 
study, the writers would like to summarize some 
conclusions regarding A Sampling of Women 
of the Pacific Northwest: Their Status Today, 
Their Emotional Adjustment, and Their Think- 
ing on the Post-War Period: 

1. Teachers and women in professions other than 
teaching show stability in their work history 
and in their intention to continue in ther oc- 
cupations, 
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10. 


Women, in making occupational changes, are 
more concerned with personal growth and social 
betterment than with economic advantages. 


. Women in all groups put emphasis on ability 


to get along with people and interest in their 
work, as well as educational background and 
training, as contributing to their effectiveness. 


. A very large percentage of women teachers 


are unmarried; nevertheless, about one-third 
of them have one or more dependents. 


. Women tend to marry men in their own oc- 


cupational group. 


. Women depend for old age security on organ- 


ized governmental plans, supplemented by per- 
sonal savings and insurance. 


. Women in every group believe that education 


should take the responsibility of bringing about 
increased self-discipline. Other changes which 
women would like to see brought about through 
education are greater understanding of the cul- 
tures of all races and nationalities, better train- 
ing in the responsibilities of citizenship, and 
more emphasis on family life training. 


. There are more women affiliated with some 


church activity than there are affiliated with any 
other one organized activity. 


. Women in every occupational group possess a 


high degree of physical well-being. Of physical 
handicaps, impaired vision is most common. 
Women depend on a sense of humor, work, and 
religion as the most outstanding means of main- 
taining poise in times of stress and strain. 


. Women tend to manifest emotional disturbance 


by a feeling of depression and by irritability. 


12. 


13. 


14, 


15. 


16. 


7. 


18. 


19. 
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Women in all occupational groups contribute 
to the war effort through participation in organ- 
ized activities, 

A higher percentage of teachers and women 
in professions other than teaching are always 
willing to give people of all races the same 
economic, social, and political opportunities 
than of the other four occupational groups. The 
group approximating the ranking of the teach- 
ers and the women in professions other than 
teaching was the student group. 

A higher percentage of teachers, women in pro- 
fessions other than teaching, and students are 
willing to permit the American-born Orientals 
to vote than of the other three occupational 
groups. 

A large percentage of women believe that there 
should be no discrimination in pay between 
married and unmarried teachers. 

Teachers feel adequate and secure in social 
situations and yet tend to be self-conscious in 
social situations. 

Of the six occupational groups considered, 
students and teachers are the most liberal in 
political, social, and economic thinking towards 
post-war problems. 

Women as a group believe that the American 
policy for the post-war world should be one 
of co-operation. 

The majority of women believe that the dele- 
gates who formuate plans for a post-war organ- 
ization should be a representative group of 
people including capital, labor, education, and 
statesmanship. 





From The Support of Education in Wartime by the Educational Policies Commission: 

“Good citizenship is not inherited. It must be learned anew by each generation. Respect for the 
principles of the American way of life is acquired through education. A substantial share of that 
education, if not provided by the schools, will not be provided in adequate measure. The essential 
lessons can be learned only under skilful instruction and, generally speaking, can be learned effec- 
tively only during childhood and youth. We must not place the victory in the possession of a genera- 
tion unfitted by proper education to use, appreciate, and extend the hard-won liberties.” 





From Coast to Coast 


Schedule of Chapter Meetings 


In order to assist members of one chapter of Pi Lambda Theta to visit other chapters whenever 
possible, below are listed the dates of future meetings of those chapters which have submitted this 
information. To save space, we are not printing the place or type of meeting, but are giving instead 
the name of a person who can be reached either by letter or by phone and who will give directions 
as to place and how to reach it. If no dates are shown, this indicates that the schedule had not been 
finally determined at the time of this printing, but that the member named may be consulted for more 
recent information. 
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ALPHA ALPHA 


ALPHA BETA 


ALPHA GAMMA 


ALPHA DELTA 


ALPHA ZETA 


Jan. 17, Feb. 15, March 14, March 25, April 12. 
Mary E. Head, 914 S. Crouse Ave., Syracuse, N.Y.; Tel. 4-9429. 


Jan. 9, Feb. 6, March 6, April 3, May 8. 

(All meetings at 6:00 P.M, Metropolitan Headquarters, Y.W.C.A., 405 S. Dithridge St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.) 

Ruth Theis, 612 Copeland St., Pittsburgh 6, Pa.; Tel. Mayflower 0194. 


Jan. 11, Feb. 8, March 8, March 29, April 12, May 10, June 7. 
Ruth Hanawalt, 1225 E. Northlake, Seattle 5, Wash.; Tel. Melrose 6523. 


First Wednesday of each month. 
Nellie D. Hamp. n, 204 Lexington, Iowa City, Iowa; Tel. 3416, 


Jan. 10, Jan. 24, Feb. 10, Feb. 28, March 14, April 11. 
Janet Davisson, Alpha Chi Omega House, Bloomington, Ind. 


Frances Swineford, Department of Education, University of Chicago, Chicago 37, Ill. 


Jan. 18, Feb. 7, March 6, May 17, June 6. 
Kathleen Johnston, Forest Home, Ithaca, N.Y.; Tel. 5410. 


Jan, 16, Feb. 22, March, April. 
Gertrude Knie, 648 S. 12th St., Lincoln, Neb. 


Jan. 13, Feb. 17, March 17, April 21, May 18. 
Lillian Burns, Commons Apt., Pullman, Wash.; Tel. 6021. 


Every third Saturday of the month, at 2:00 p.M., October-May. 
Frances Lee Panchaud, 430 W. 24th St.. New York 11, N.Y.; Tel. Chelsea 2-6234. 


Jan. 18, March 15, May 4, May 10, June 9. 
Edith A, Kraeft, 6433 Stafford Ave., Huntington Park, Calif.; Tel. L.A. 6505. 


Jan. 17, Feb. 20, March 18, April 20, May 3, May 17. 
Myrtle Pedersen, 922 N. Fourth St., Grand Forks, N.D.; Tel. 1111-J. 


Jan. 18, Feb. 17, March 21, April 25, June 5. 
Dr. Evelyn Judd, 222 Wendover Rd., Baltimore 18, Md.; Tel. University 9017. 


Jan. 17, Feb. 14, March 14, April 11, May 9, June 10. 
Ann Richey, 2001 University Ave., Austin, Tex.; Tel. 8-1691. 


Jan. 4, Jan. 18, Feb. 1, Feb. 15. 
Mrs. E. D. Edwards, 207 Haviland Hall, University of California, Berkeley 4, Calif.; 
Tel. Ash. 6000, Local 483. 


Jan. 11, Feb. 15, March 3, March 19, April 19, May 5. 
Alice Graybeal, 245 E. Fourth St., Tucson, Ariz.; Tel. 6131-W. 


Jan. 4, Feb. 8, March 8, March 25, April 19, May 3, May 13. 
Mrs. William M. Nemec, 2002 Jefferson St., Madison, Wis.; Tel. Fairchild 1602. 


Jan. 13, Feb. 3, Feb. 10, Feb. 17, March 17, April 5, April 28, May 12. 
B. Alice Crossley, 280 High St., West Medford, Mass.; Tel. Mystic 6324-M. 


Jan. 14, Feb. 17, March 17, April 13 or 15, May and June to be announced. 
Mrs. Virginia Brown, 10250 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 24, Calif.; Tel. Crestview 
57001. 


Jan. 10, Jan. 24, Feb. 15, March 10, April 4, April 26, May 9, May 31. 
Edith MacRae, 1636 Chicago Ave., Evanston, IIl.; Tel. Gre. 9482, 
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ALPHA ETA 
ALPHA THETA 
ALPHA IOTA 
ALPHA KAPPA 
ALPHA Mu 


ALPHA Nu 


ALPHA XI 


ALPHA OMICRON 


CENTRAL OHIO 
ALUMN2 


CHICAGO ALUMNZ 


CouNCIL BLUFFS- 
OMAHA ALUMN2 


DAYTON ALUMNZ 


DeTroir ALUMNZ 


EVANSVILLE 
ALUMN2 


INDIANAPOLIS 
ALUMN2& 


Los ANGELES 
ALUMNA 


NORTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 
ALUMNZ 


NORTHERN 
INDIANA 
ALUMNZ 


NORTHERN OHIO 
ALUMN2 


PASADENA 
ALUMN# 


PORTLAND 
ALUMN# 


SAN DiEco 
ALUMN2& 


SANTA BARBARA 
ALUMNZ# 


SOUTHERN INDIANA 
ALUMN# 


Jan. 13, Feb. 15, March 13, April 11, May 9, May 16. 
Martha P, Farwell, 326 Moraine St., Brockton 31, Mass.; Tel. Brockton 848. 


Dec. 31, Jan. 6, Feb. 11, March 3, April 15, May 5, June 10. 
Elsie E. Green, 3151 Tennyson St. N.W., Washington 15, D.C.; Tel. EM 1207. 


Meetings once a month, approximately middle of month. 
Mrs. Mary Bell Gillette, 2707 Lincoln St., La Verne, Calif.; Tel. LaVerne 1613. 


Jan. 16, Feb. 13, March 20, April 3, April 15, May 15, May 30, July. 
Mary Jane Wyland, 251 W. Park Ave., State College, Pa. 


Dec. 20, Jan. 17, Feb. 21, March 21, April 18, April 22, May 6, May 20. 
Dr. Sarah Louise Cook, 417 N. Solano, Albuquerque, N.M.; Tel. 25918. 


Evelyn Muntz, 114 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N.Y.; Tel. LI 5337. 


Luncheon meeting, first Saturday of each month. 
Juanita Dodson, Biology Bldg., University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn.; Office Tel. 
2-4735, Res. Tel. 2-2871. 


Jan. 11, Jan. 25, Feb. 15, March 1, April 12, April 22, May 3, May 24, June 3. 
Virginia Smith, Faculty Club 3, Greeley, Colo.; Tel. 2501-W. 


Jan. 16, Feb. 15, March 13, April 10, May 15. 
Mrs. Grace Stevenson Haber, 220 Canyon Dr., Columbus, Ohio; Tel. LA 6483. 


Jan. 13, March 10, April 21, May 19. 
Hazel Shultz, 1321 E. 56th St., Chicago 37, Ill. 


Jan. 20, Feb. 20, March 28, April 30, May 23. 
Mary-Ellen Patterson, 2555 Ellison Ave., Omaha 11, Neb.; Tel. Kenwood 3877. 


Jan. 27, March 21. 
Ruth Nincehelser, 550 Forest Ave., Dayton, Ohio; Tel. Hemlock 5928. 


Jan. 17, Feb. 20, March, May. 
Isabelle Hoersch, 3032 Van Alstyne, Wyandotte, Mich.; Bus. Tel. Temple 1-1450; Res. 
Tel. Wyandotte 0539-R. 


Feb. 17, May 5. 
Alma C. Weintz, 402 First Ave., Evansville 10, Ind.; Tel. 5815. 


Jan. 20, Feb. 11, March 10, April 13, May 13, June 3. 
Mrs. Lettie P. Trefz, 953 N. Audubon Rd., Indianapolis 1, Ind.; Tel. IR 7248. 


Feb. 10, May 12. 
Vivian Griffin, 2390 Lorain Rd., San Marino 9, Calif. 


Third Saturday of November through May. 
Mabel Claire Stark, 1632 Taylor St., San Francisco 11, Calif.; Tel. Prospect 7078. 


Jan. 13, Feb. 10, March 21, April 14. 
Leva M. Ritter, 849 Marietta St., South Bend, Ind.; Tel. 3-8436. 


Jan. 28, Feb. 12, Feb. 26, March 16, April 23, May 5, 12 or 19. 
M. Evelyn Dilley, 13415 S. Woodland Rd., Cleveland 20, Ohio; Tel. Longacre 3692. 


Mrs. Marie M. Hughes, 1660 Ramire Rd., Pasadena, Calif.; Tel. Sycamore 9-1734. 


Jan. 20, Feb. 17, March 17, April 21, May 19. 

All meetings will be held in the Portland Grade Teachers’ Association Rooms in the 
Columbia Bldg., at two o'clock. 

Mrs. Lois McElveny, 2235 N.E. 37th Ave., Portland 13, Ore.; Tel. TR 0286. 


Jan. 20, March 3, May, June. 
Dorothy Whittemore, 3245 28th St., San Diego 2, Calif. 


Jan. 20, March-9, April 14, May 20. 
Mrs. Sara Arkley, 2026 Castillo St., Santa Barbara, Calif.; Tel. 21234. 


Jan. 10, Feb. 10, March 14, April 11, May 10. 
Mrs. Lora Batchelor, 305 N. Park, Bloomington, Ind.; Tel. 3712. 
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Jan. 20, Feb. 17, March 17, April 14, May 12. 


Martha Dickman, Breslin Apts., Spokane, Wash.; Tel. Riverside 4685. 


St. Louis ALUMNA 


Jan. 20, Feb. 17, March 17, April 22, May 19. 


Genelle Goslin, 6152 Waterman, St. Louis 12, Mo.; Tel. Parkview 7086. 


ToLepo ALUMN# Feb. 10, April, June. 


Mrs. Mildred Bergener, 950 Islington, Toledo 10, Ohio; Tel. Ga. 6077. 


WASHINGTON 
ALUMN& 


Jan. 13, Feb. 19, March 17, April 21, May 14. 
Edna Sterling, 1630 Boylston Ave., Seattle, Wash. ; Tel. Prospect 7536. 





Alpha Iota 

Alpha Iota has taken a new step forward with 
the publication this October of the ninth in the 
series of Yearbooks that it has sponsored jointly 
with the Claremont Colleges Library since 1936, 
We are especially pleased at being able to print 
our book this year instead of mimeographing it 
as we have done heretofore. Our Chapter has 
underwritten all expenses of printing and sell- 
ing 450 copies of the Yearbook, of which over 
one-half have now been sold. 

In these Yearbooks are published papers pre- 
sented at our Annual Reading Conference which 
has been held during the summers of the past 
twelve years. It is noteworthy that Alpha Iota 
has been able to continue the conference, the 
oldest reading conference in America, during 
all the difficulties of these war years. 

The purpose of the Reading Conference and 
Yearbook has been to promote a concept of 
reading which will give as adequate an under- 
standing of the reader as it does of the peda- 
gogical problems of reading. We feel that the 
study of reading tends to be diverted into nar- 
row channels of intensive study upon a few 
issues, and that some of the psychological and 
physiological aspects of the reading situation 
have been neglected. 

It is for this reason that we invited prom- 
inent educators, authorities in their fields, to 
come and speak at our Reading Conference of 
1944 upon such subjects as: aural and visual 
reading; the reading of normal and superior 
children; the teaching of bi-lingual children, 
“primary” reading, or the reading that is pri- 
mary to reading the printed page; and the pub- 
lisher’s view of reading materials. We are in- 
debted to these speakers and to groups who 
collaborated with us in our program, such as 


the Southern Section of the sub-committee on 
Developmental Reading, a division of the Com- 
mittee on Curriculum of the California Sec- 
ondary Principals Association, and to the 
Auricular Foundation, Inc. 

The papers that these speakers presented 
proved to be thought-provoking and inspira- 
tional to the members of the Conference. Such 
papers as those by Clare Kerr, a special teacher 
of reading in the Los Angeles City Schools, 
and by Katheryn J. Stasney, Director of Speech 
Correction in the Alhambra City Schools, give 
insight into the problem of teaching the child 
to see and to hear in order that he may respond 
to our efforts to communicate with him. We 
become aware that the difference between the 
child with normal hearing and sight, and the 
child without, is a difference in degree rather 
than kind. 

The psychology which lies behind the inter- 
pretation of symbols is developed by papers such 
as those of Lieut. John Alman, formerly at 
Lincoln School, Teachers College, N.Y. Lieut. 
Alman presents a forceful discussion of the 
need which arises in warfare to read signs 
and symbols more basic and subtle than those 
found on the printed page. C. Delmar Gray, 
District Superintendent of the Escondido 
Schools carries this problem of symbols a step 
further when he describes the steps by which 
the learner associates the symbols of things with 
the things themselves, 

Various publishing companies sent repre- 
sentatives to explain the how and why of the 
readers which they publish. Clarence R. Stone 
of the Webster Publishing Company gives an 
overview of the types of content which have 
developed according to the social and economic 
interests of society. 
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Administrative problems which arise with 
the reading problem are discussed in papers 
such as that by Ruth Close, an Elementary Coun- 
selor in the Los Angeles City Schools. The re- 
lationship of other subjects to reading is de- 
sctibed by Blanche Garrison, a Co-ordinator in 
the Los Angeles City Schools. Mr. Bakjian, a 
librarian in the same school system, tells how 
he found a use for comics as “a springboard 
to better reading.” 

Much interesting discussion is found under 
the heading, “Teaching Bi-Lingual Children.” 
The problem of these children are many, but 
educators feel that one way of establishing a 
common ground for understanding is through 
a common language. This means not only that 
Spanish-speaking children will learn English, 
but also that English speaking children will 
learn Spanish. The paper by Miss Elis M. Tip- 
ton, Vice-Principal of the San Dimas School, is 
especially interesting on this subject. 

These papers give a suggestion as to the type 
of content that has been published in our Ninth 
Yearbook. With the selection of the twenty- 
four papers included in this volume, we feel 
that we have a cross-section of the thinking 
that is being done in regard to the problem 
of reading. We feel that we have developed 
a proader concept of reading. 

The mailing of copies of the Yearbook to 
all parts of the country brings a real thrili to 
all those who have participated in its publica- 
tion. Copies have been sold to the libraries of 
leading colleges all over the United States and 
in foreign countries as well. Many school dis- 
tricts, we find, have sets of these Yearbooks 
which they have used for reference, Educators 
have told us that we have made an unique con- 
tribution towards the understanding of the 
problem of reading. Alpha Iota is proud that 
it has been able to present such a book in the 
field of education. We feel that through the 
Organization and publishing of it we have 
gained a greater understanding and inspiration 
for our work as well as offering a contribution 
to the welfare of others. 


Alpha Omicron 
“Women, Yesterday and Today” is the study 
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topic for our program this year. The study of 
the contribution and status of women in some 
of the leading professions has proved most in- 
teresting so far. One feature we especially like 
is the versatility possible in presenting the pro- 
grams. Our first program on women in educa- 
tion was presented by a panel of four, which, 
rather than giving biographies of outstanding 
women in the field, discussed the status of 
women in the teaching profession. The prob- 
lem of how to make the teaching profession 
attractive enough to draw talented young 
women and how to keep desirables from leav- 
ing the profession formed the nucleus of the 
discussion. 

The last program in November—"W omen in 
the Theatre’—was given in the form of a 
symposium and dealt chiefly with the lives of 
outstanding actresses and playwrights, a subject 
which affords a wealth of interesting material. 
First a brief history of women in the theatre 
was given, showing the change in social status 
from the time women first appeared on the 
stage. One interesting part was a discussion of 
some women in the theatre of whom we hear 
very little—the directors and technicians. 
Modern playwrights, their lives and works were 
described. Leading movie actresses and leaders 
on the legitimate stage were discussed and the 
difference in standing between movies and the 
stage mentioned. Theater programs of plays 
starring the actresses discussed added an in- 
teresting note, 


Beta 


A program designed to show how we can 
promote better relationships between educators 
and the community has been planned by Beta 
chapter for this year. In September, chapter 
members were hostesses at a reception given by 
the School of Education to introduce new stu- 
dents to the faculty. 

At the October banquet meeting we were 
fortunate in having as guest speaker Professor 
Helene W. Hartley, First Vice-President of 
National, and advisor to the Syracuse chapter. 
She told of the meeting of National officers last 
summer, 

Early in November A.A.U.W. members were 
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guests of the chapter at a meeting at which 
Mrs. Malcolm Cummings, speaker from the 
Syracuse Post-War Planning Committee, which 
has received nation-wide publicity, told of cul- 
tural and educational plans for the post-war 
period, and spoke specifically of promotion of 
better city-hill relationships. 

A large group of outstanding students in 
education were guests at the Initiation Tea, No- 
vember 26, and formal initiation is planned 
for December 7. Panel discussions concerning the 
problems of teaching education and of begin- 
ning teachers are planned for January and Feb- 
ruary. A research committee is making a study 
of the causes for drop-outs among beginning 
teachers, and this report will be presented in 
March. 

Beta is looking forward to a profitable year 
with an interesting and varied program! 


Alpha 

President of Alpha chapter for the current 
year is Mrs. Caroline Benson Pearman. She 
succeeds Miss Ernestine Ernst, who is now 
teaching in Springfield, Illinois. Mrs. Pearman 
is a member of the English Faculty of the 
University. 

Miss Katherine King, A.M., 1943, who last 
year taught at William Woods College, Fulton, 
Missouri, has joined the staff of the Speech 
Department of the University. Miss King is 
vice-president of Alpha chapter. 

Miss Ella Victoria Dobbs, Professor Emeritus 
of Applied Arts, still maintains an active in- 
terest in professional activities. Miss Dobbs 
is an inspiration to Alpha chapter. 

Miss Ruby J. Cline, Assistant Professor 
of Physical Education, is now with the Ameri- 
can Red Cross in foreign service. Miss Cline 
directs all services of the Red Cross at the 
staff headquarters of General MacArthur. 

Miss Ruth Hughes, former Instructor in Com- 
mercial Education at the University, is on leave 
of absence studying at New York University. 

Dr. Theodore W. H. Irion, Dean of the 
Faculty of the School of Education, closed the 
discussion program of the past year with a very 
instructive talk on “Safeguarding Professional 
Standards During the War Period.” 
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Dr. Minnie M. Brashear, Assistant Professor 
of English, has retired from the University 
Faculty and now lives in the old homestead at 
Kirksville, Missouri. Dr. Brashear conducted 
courses in the University on the Literature of 
the Mississippi Valley and is the author of 
several books in that field. A tea was given for 
Miss Brashear during the summer session. 

Mrs. Caroline Benton Cockefair, one of the 
seven founders of Alpha chapter, has joined 
the faculty of the University as Visiting As- 
sistant Professor of English. 


Alpha Gamma 


Alpha Gamma chapter at Boston University 
has elected a new adviser in the person of the 
University dean of women, Mrs. Lucy Jenkins 
Franklin. Dean Franklin is completing her 
twentieth year at the University; her distin- 
guished service in the field of education has 
earned her a national and international reputa- 
tion. Her dynamic and broad interest in all mat- 
ters pertaining to education for women in the 
world today has made her one of the interna- 
tional leaders in this field. 

Her career has put her in close touch with 
all pertinent problems relating to the education 
of young women, not only in this country, but 
in China, as trustee for many years of Yen 
Ching University ; and more recently in working 
with the United States War Relocation Author- 
ity in placing college graduates in industry. 
Mrs. Franklin’s educational leadership was 
challenged in World War II when she was 
asked to serve as chairman of the War Job In- 
formation Center, which was sponsored by the 
A.A.U.W., Boston Branch. Other more recent 
local activities have included work with the 
Committee on Recruitment of WACS, WAVES, 
and SPARS; Massachusetts Safety Council ; and 
Civilian Defense, 

In addition to her work at the University, 
Dean Franklin is planning post-war readjust- 
ment programs for girls and women in educa- 
tion and business, and is chairman of an 
A.A.U.W. committee studying changes to be 
made in the A.B. degree after the war. 

Not content with a successful professional 
life, Mrs. Franklin has worked side by side 
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with her professor-husband, Dr. George B. 
Franklin, professor emeritus of English. They 
have one son and two small grandchildren 
whom they like to visit as often as possible. 
Her hobbies, strangely enough, are housekeep- 
ing, gardening, and collecting elephants. 

Dean Franklin succeeds as adviser to the 
Alpha Gamma chapter, Mrs, John J. Mahoney 
(Mildred Hodgman Mahoney), who has been 
the first and only adviser for the chapter since 
it was started in 1929, serving enthusiastically 
and conscientiously as a true Pi Lambda Thetan. 

Wife of Prof. John J. Mahoney, dean of the 
faculty members in the Boston University school 
of education, Mrs. Mahoney has been very ac- 
tive in the leadership of the best civic and pro- 
fessional interests of Greater Boston. Her 
offices have included many worthy ones such 
as in the Massachusetts League of Women 
Voters. She is a graduate of Boston University, 
and continued her graduate study at Radcliffe 
College. Currently she is serving as executive 
secretary of the Massachusetts Governor’s Com- 
mittee for Racial and Religious Understanding. 
This is a daring and new move throughout the 
State of Massachusetts to start at the source 
and work for better race relations among all 
groups. As executive secretary for the past year, 
Mrs. Mahoney has had the heavy responsibility 
of directing this pioneer and vital work in a 
world at war. The committee was appointed by 
Governor Leverett Saltonstall who, at the time 
of this writing, is Senator-Elect from Massa- 
chusetts to the nation’s capitol. The chairman 
is Mr, Julius Warren, Massachusetts State Com- 
missioner of Education. 

Last spring as Mrs. Mahoney concluded her 
duties as Pi Lambda Theta chapter adviser, 
active and alumnz members of the chapter held 
a special reception and tea at which she was 
ptesented with a War Bond in recognition of 
her outstanding and distinguished service to 
the group. 


Central Ohio Alumnz 
Lotts Creek School at Cordia, Kentucky, re- 
ceived a Christmas check for $100.00 after the 
Central Ohio Alumnz agreed to take up a spe- 
cial collection of $1.00 or more from each 
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member for this annual project. A recent letter 
from Miss Alice Slone, director of the school, 
detailed the value of every gift to the school, 
and pointed out that the benefits of their slow 
and tedious work are beginning to show in the 
community. Five dollars will keep one student 
in school one month. 

Dr. Viva Boothe, Bureau of Business Re- 
search, Ohio State University, was guest speaker 
in October. Taking as her subject the theme 
for the year, ““An Outlook on World Problems,” 
Dr. Boothe pointed out social and economic 
problems in the entire world with historical 
data, present situation, and trends. To follow 
up the suggestions which Dr. Boothe presented, 
and in preparation for the general meetings to 
be held after Christmas, groups met for special 
study at the homes of members during Novem- 
ber and December. 

“Inter-American Understanding’ was the 
subject of the first group study, with Antioco 
Sacasa of Nicaragua, Ohio State University 
gtaduate student, as speaker. All members pres- 
ent participated in the discussion ‘and question 
period. 

“Cartels” was the subject of the second group. 
Members had done special reading and partici- 
pated in the discussion. 

“The Nature and Significance of Lend-Lease’ 
was the subject of a third group which met with 
Charles Martz of the American Education Press 
as speaker. 

Guest speaker at the study section on 
“Fascism, Communism, and Democracy’ was 
Mrs. Peter Epp, wife of Professor Epp who 
gives courses in Russian language at the Ohio 
State University. Mrs. Epp was an elementary 
teacher in her native Russia before coming to 
the United States in 1925. Through assiduous 
reading Mrs. Epp has kept in touch with affairs 
in Russia. She described the organization and 
functions of the government and the manner 
in which every resource of the country is mar- 
shaled for the common good. In commenting 
on the educational system in Russia, Mrs. Epp 
said that no more than ten or twelve elementary 
children are assigned to one teacher, and this 
group of teacher and pupils stays together during 
the entire period of elementary education. When 
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the pupils at length move on to another schocl, 
the teacher takes another group of beginners 
and goes through the grades with them. 

Members of this study section also partici- 
pated in the program by describing govern- 
mental functions in other parts of Europe. 

These studies will serve as a background for 
the April meeting. 

Professor Helene W. Hartley of Syracuse 
University, National First Vice-President, was a 
guest at the Founders’ Day banquet at the 
Faculty Club November 21, held jointly by the 
Central Ohio Alumnz and Nu chapter of Ohio 
State University. Dr. Hartley also met with the 
officers of Central Ohio Alumnz at a dinner 
meeting November 22. On this trip to Colum- 
bus Dr. Hartley not only visited the two Pi 
Lambda Theta chapters but also took an active 
part in the program of the National Council 
of Teachers of English November 23-25, at 
which time she was elected first vice-president 
of the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, On July 1, 1944, this organization had a 
membership of 7,647 English teachers in all 
parts of the United States. 

Rachel Bryant, formerly professor of physical 
education for women at Otterbein College, Wes- 
terville, Ohio, is now in Italy where she is serv- 
ing the armed forces as an American Red 
Cross hospital worker. She is in charge of rec- 
reational work among convalescents. While at 
Otterbein she was a member of Central Ohio 
Alumnz chapter. 





Eloise Boyce Voorheis 

Pi Lambda Thetans will be greatly shocked 
and grieved to hear that death has taken one 
of their most ardent and loyal members, Eloise 
Boyce Voorheis, of Toledo, Ohio. After a very 
brief illness in her home, she was taken to a 
Toledo hospital where she died two days later, 
October 12, 1944. 

At the time of her death Eloise was teaching 
mathematics in Libbey High School where, at 
different times in her energetic teaching career, 
she taught psychology, and orientation, was in 
charge of the psychological testing work, and 
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filled the position of dean of freshman girls 
in the high school. 

Always a diligent and thorough honor stu. 
dent, Eloise was a graduate of the University 
of Toledo where she received the Bachelor of 
Arts and a Master of Science degree in psy- 
chology. Later she attended the University of 
Michigan where she earned the Master’s degree 
in mathematics. Further post graduate work was 
done at Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 
New York. 

She was a devoted member of Pi Lambda 
Theta, Xi chapter. Her interest often took 
her back to the Ann Arbor campus for special 
activities of that chapter, and when her sister, 
Anna Beth, was initiated in Pi Lambda Theta, 
Eloise’s cup of happiness was full to overflow- 
ing. With the Detroit and Toledo Alumnz 
chapters, too, she shared her enthusiasm for 
the purposes of Pi Lambda Theta, attending 
meetings and special functions whenever pos- 
sible. Among her many other interests were 
Delta Kappa Gamma sorority, the Toledo 
League of Story Art, the University of Michi- 
gan Alumnz Association, and the activities of 
the Collingwood Presbyterian Church. No job 
was too great or too small for her attention and 
her energies. High school students, as well as 
colleagues, recognized this, and ever found a 
sympathetic and helpful sponsor for their many 
clubs and recreations. 

As a speaker Eloise was in demand, and she 
responded generously to requests for her to 
appear before the Pi Lambda Theta groups, the 
Detroit Mathematics Club, and similar organ- 
izations. 

XI AND TOLEDO ALUMN# CHAPTERS 





National Nursing Council for 
War Service 
Miss Elisabeth Cogswell Phillips, recently 
elected member of Pi Lambda Theta, spent the 
month of October in a series of visits to uni- 
versities, colleges and junior colleges in Min- 
nesota, Iowa, Nebraska, and Wisconsin. 
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e's College, Columbia University, Miss Phil- 
lips obtained a leave of absence in order to 
patticipate in a college counseling program 
sponsored jointly by the National Nursing 
Council for War Service and the U. S. Public 
Health Service, which administers the U. S. 
| Cadet Nurse Corps. She and members of the 
| college field staff visited 400 institutions of 
| higher education throughout the country this 
| fall in order to present to college women the 
| wartime and postwar opportunities in nursing. 
| In her visits to the eleven colleges on her 
itinerary, Miss Phillips has addressed student 
_ audiences, pointing out the unprecedented op- 
| portunities in the fields of nursing education 
| and administration, in public health nursing, 
| psychiatric nursing, and other specialties, open 
to young women with advanced preparation. 
| She has held individual and group conferences 
| with students, administrators, faculty members 
and vocational personnel, discussing with them 
recent developments in nursing education. 
| As a representative of the U. S. Cadet Nurse 
| Corps, she wore on her travels the gray and 
| scarlet uniform of the Cadet Corps Nurse Edu- 
cator and took to the campuses the latest in- 
formation on the Corps, which offers an ex- 
pense-free professional education to all quali- 
fied applicants who pledge themselves to re- 
| main in essential military or civilian nursing 
for the duration of the war. 








Marines Study Radio 
If anyone should chance upon a marine 
somewhere on the outskirts of so-called civiliza- 
tion, sitting in a foxhole and calling out “Ma, 
| Me, Mi, Mo, Mu” or “Ring Out Wild Bells” 
| at the top of his lungs, there is no real cause 
| for alarm. He may be preparing himself for the 
ptofession of broadcasting. 
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A recent course offered by the Marine Corps 
Institute, directed by Colonel D. J. Kendall, is 
one in Radio Speaking and Writing. The In- 
stitute, which is a correspondence school offer- 
ing its facilities, free of charge to all Marine 
personnel, has announced the new addition to 
its curriculum in the December Marine Corps 
Headquarters Bulletin sent out to stations 
throughout the world. 

The textbook selected for use in the course 
was written by Alice Keith, formerly Director 
of Educational Activities for the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America, and later, Broadcasting Direc- 
tor of the CBS American School of the Air. 
Since 1934 Miss Keith has been Director of 
the National Academy of Broadcasting in 
Washington, D.C. 

To help promising students gain a hearing 
for their work, the Marine Corps Institute has 
made arrangements to submit to Miss Keith 
manuscripts of unusual merit written by stu- 
dents in the course. These manuscripts, if they 
meet professional requirements, will be in turn 
submitted for consideration by appropriate sta- 
tions or networks. Students may thus be able 
to make a real start toward a career in radio. 

Many returned veterans, numbers of them 
still in hospitals, are preparing themselves for 
different types of positions in radio, Because of 
the demand for study courses, the National 
Academy of Broadcasting in Washington, D.C., 
is making instruction records to be used with a 
course of study similar to the Marine Corps 
Institute Course. 

The records together with the book, How 
to Speak and Write for Radio, and a printed 
syllabus are designed as a complete course of 
study in broadcasting technique covering talks, 
interviews, news and sports broadcasts, com- 
mercials, music, drama, quizz and variety pro- 
grams. 








! 
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